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I .  Introduction 
and 
Reoonmendations 


The  following  report  has  focused  on  issues 
of  housing  in  urban  communities.   Specifi- 
cally, it  has  worked  with  one  neighborhood, 
Boston's  South  End,  where  affordable  hous- 
ing poses  complex  problems.   This  workbook 
by  the  Total  Studio  at  M.I.T.'s  Departments 
of  Architecture  and  Urban  Studies  and  Plan- 
ning has  been  prepared  for  the  Tent  City 
Task  Force  —  a  community  group  who  func- 
tioned as  the  Studio's  client,  and  as  liai- 


son  with  South  End  communities.   The  work- 
book documents  our  explorations  of  low  and 
moderate  housing  programs,  and  outlines  how 
this  neighborhood  might  provide  and  control 
the  housing  it  wants.   As  urban  policy 
trends  move  more  towards  a  reliance  on  sub- 
sidies for  privately  initiated  housing  de- 
velopment, it  has  become  apparent  to  the 
Studio  that  neighborhood  groups  must  de- 
velop the  tools  through  which  they  can  be- 
come increasingly  involved  in  this  develop- 
ment process. 


The  focus  of  the  studio  has  been  on  one 
site:  the  Tent  City  site,  at  Dartmouth  and 
Colximbus  Avenue.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  designated  it  for 
redevelopment.  The  community's  occupation 
of  the  site  at  that  time,  opposed  a  high 
income  housing  project  that  was  going  to 
be  built  on  it,  protested  further  demoli- 
tion of  their  neighborhood,  and  demanded 
that  low-income  housing  be  provided  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  South-End  residents. 
For  the  ensuing  ten  years,  this  housing  ha- 
ving still  not  been  provided,  the  community 
has  begun  to  redefine  the  development  pro- 
blem and  its  involvement  in  that  process » 
A  series  of  guidelines  and  recommendations 
have  been  generated  by  the  studio.  We  have 
explored  and  outlined  a  number  of  develop- 
ment strategies  and  a  feasibility  study  for 
the  site  which  can  begin  to  initiate  a  cons- 
tructive arena  for  dialogue  within  the  com- 
munity. 


Development 
Strategy 


The  resolution  of  issues  blocking  new  hou- 
sing construction  on  the  Tent  City  site  in- 
volves the  provision  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing,  and  maximizing  community 
participation  in  the  development  process. 
Tent  City  is  a  key  parcel  in  the  BRA's  cur- 
rent program  to  dispose  of  its  sites  in  the 
South-End.  Guidelines  to  support  community 
needs  in  that  disposal  process  should  sti- 
pulate that  a  representative  group  be  a  ma- 
jor participant  in  the  decision  making 
structure.  In  addition,  subsidies  from  the 
BRA  could  establish  a  community  development 
group  and  place  it  in  a  position  of  limited 


partnership  within  the  entity  formed  to  de- 
velop this  site. 


Financial 
Strategy 


Because  of  the  diverse  housing  needs  and 
resident  groups  in  the  South  End,  a  tripart 
fineincial  structure  has  been  explored  that 
provides  possible  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  through  a  housing  cooperative,  mixed 
income  new  rental  units  (with  Section  8  sub- 
sidies) ,  and  elderly  housing  (also  with 
rental  subsidy) . 


Subsidies 


Due  to  the  high  cost  of  the  part  of  the  site 
owned  by  William  Fitzgerald,  BRA  will  have 
to  acquire  the  land  and  write  down  its  price 
for  any  development  to  be  financially  feas- 
ible.  In  addition,  rent  subsidies  are  man- 
datory to  support  the  development  as  well  as 
the  low  and  moderate  income  tenants. 


Conrnunity 
Participation  in 
the  Development 
Process 


Residents  from  the  neighborhoods  surrounding 
the  site  —  Cosmopolitan,  Methunion,  and 
Ellis  Street  areas  —  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  potential  resident  groups  should 
be  actively  involved  in  the  formation  of  de- 
velopment design  guidelines  for  the  site. 
Because  of  the  on-going  process  of  the  urban 
renewal  closeout  proceedings ,  a  representa- 
tive community  group  must  begin  to  articu- 
late the  area's  concerns  to  the  BRA  and 
SEP AC . 

Further,  it  is  felt  that  maximum  control  of 
the  development  process  must  be  initiated 
from  a  broad  base  of  diverse  interests  in 
the  South  End. 


Resic3ent 
Oontol 


An  organizational  structure  to  ensure  a 
close  working  relationship  between  future 
residents  of  Tent  City  and  its  developer 
can  be  realized  and  should  result  in  a  well 
managed  and  maintained  place  to  live. 


Physical 
Design 


This  neighborhood  has  a  particular  housing 
type  familiar  to  all  South  Enders  ■ —  the 
brick  walk-up  rowhouse,  often  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  apartments.   Development 
on  the  Tent  City  site  should  reflect  and 
enhance  the  existing  architecture  of  sur- 
rounding blocks ,  should  call  for  comparable 
sensitivity  in  new  development  on  adjacent 
parcels  (notably  the  Copley  Square  Air 
Rights  project) ,  with  the  whole  ensemble 
providing  paths  and  places  where  new  and 
old  residents  can  share  new  amenities. 
Density  of  the  Tent  City  site  should  be 
limited  primarily  to  the  walk-up  rowhouse 
form»   Careful  site  planning  and  street 
design  can  restore  Dartmouth  as  a  handsome 
introduction  to  the  residential  character 
of  the  South  End.   Covering  the  railroad 
and  subway  tracks  with  well  used  open  space 
can  link  new  housing  and  shopping  opportun- 
ities on  the  Air  Rights  parcel  for  pedes- 
trians walking  to  the  Transit  Station  from 
St.  Botolph's,  Methunion,  Cosmopolitan, 
and  Ellis  Neighborhoods. 
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II .   Historical 
Background 


The  South  End  is  a  unique  community  of 
people  with  mixed  life-styles,  age  groups, 
ethnic  backgrounds  and  incomes.   Neighbor- 
hoods are  closely-knit  by  the  residents' 
interests,  and  many  are  often  strongly  rooted 
in  their  community.   The  South  End  has  his- 
torically provided  conservatively-priced 
housing  along  with  many  amenities  for  low 
income  people.   Health  clinics,  half-way 
houses,  and  temporary  housing  help  support 
the  low  income  residents  who  cannot  afford 
private  aid  and  coxonseling;  close  proximity 
to  the  city  reduces  transportation  cost  to 
employment  areas.   Because  of  the  large 
variety  of  social  services  available,  the 
mixture  of  people,  and  the  characteristic 
Victorian  rowhouse  architecture,  the  South 
End  is  an  attractive  place  to  live. 

Although  the  South  End  was  originally  de- 
veloped for  upper  income  families  during  the 
1850 's  and  1860's,  the  development  of  the 
Back  Bay  proved  to  be  a  more  convenient  and 
fashionable  location.   Consequently,  the 
rowhouses  were  converted  into  apartments  and 
rooming  houses  for  low  income  residents  and 
immigrants,  who  by  1895  con^osed  most  of  the 
South  End's  population. 

Because  of  crowded  living  conditions,  much 
of  the  South  End  had  become  physically  de- 
teriorated by  the  1950 's.   The  first  major 
allocation  of  public  money  for  the  physical 
improvement  and  revitalization  of  the  South 
End  occurred  in  195  8,  when  the  residential 
New  York  Street  section  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  neighborhood  was  cleared  of  low 
cost  housing,  and  replaced  by  an  industrial 
zone.   In  1960,  the  Castle  Square  area  was 
developed  as  housing  for  low  income  people 
under  the  City's  evolving  urban  renewal 
policy.   In  the  period  of  1962-1965,  the 


Urban  Renex^al  Plan  for  the  South  End  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted,  and  its  intplementatic 
was  at  its  height  from  1965  to  1970. 


Urban  Itenewal  "^^^   urban  Renewal  period  was  characterized 

by  the  displacement  and  relocation  of  niomer 
ous  low  income  and  minority  residents ,  par- 
ticularly tenants.   As  more  and  more  buil- 
dings were  demolished,  many  low  income  peop 
were  forced  to  move  out  of  their  home  neigh 
borhoods.   Finally  a  group  of  neighborhood 
organizations  decided  to  stop  the  process 
and  demand  that  the  need  for  low  income 
housing  in  the  South  End  be  met,  and  that 
the  community  be  represented  at  Urban  Re- 
newal discussions  and  decisions.   (See 
Robert  Goodman,  After  the  Planners,  pp. 
192-198.) 


Aoril  1968  ^^   April  of  196  8,  a  group  of  people  occupie 

^^  an  urban  renewal  parcel  --  bounded  by  Colun 

bus,  Dartmouth  and  Yarmouth  Streets  and  the 
Penn  Central  tracks  —  where  several  buil= 
dings  had  been  recently  torn  down  and  been 
converted  into  a  parking  lot.   The  police 
arrested  the  demonstrators,  but  the  follow- 
ing day  people  returned  and  camped  on  the 
land.   Within  a  few  hours  of  dawn,  a  squatt 
community  of  about  one  hundred  people  had 
been  created.   By  the  time  the  police 
arrived,  they  had  constructed  "Tent  City." 
This  time  the  police  refrained  from  con- 
frontation as  the  new  "city"  had  begun  to 
attract  large  numbers  of  people  from  the 
community. 

The  people  of  Tent  City  built  symbolic  hous 
ing  from  all  available  materials:  discardec 
crates,  old  signs,  and  tents.   As  more 
people  arrived,  the  settlement  grew:  some 
people  built  a  "city  hall,"  others  built  a 
"medical  center,"  and  still  others  con- 
structed an  interdenominational  religious 
structure.   Periodically,  community  leaders 
would  announce  the  results  of  the  latest 
negotiations  with  the  city  officials. 

Occupancy  of  the  parking  lot  lasted  four 
days  before  the  neighborhood  groups  were 
forced  to  leave.   However,  by  that  time. 


they  had  won  promises  from  the  city  to  of- 
ficially recognize  commionity  interests  in 
the  renewal  process. 

Conflicts  within  and  eutiong  the  South  End 
community  delayed  the  establishment  of  a 
neighborhood  committee.   Low  and  moderate 
income  groups  organized  to  stop  the  demoli- 
tion of  residential  buildings  and  acceler- 
ate the  production  of  subsidized  housing, 
while  some  homeowners,  realtors  and  business- 
men sought  to  expedite  the  renewal  program. 

The  city  attempted  to  hold  an  election  for 
an  official  renewal  committee.   However,  low 
income  and  minority  groups  elected  the 
People's  Urban  Renewal  Committee  (PERC)  and 
pledged  to  boycott  the  city-sponsored  elec- 
tion.  In  July  1969,  the  first  South  End 
Project  Area  Committee  (SEPAC)  was  elected 
with  35  members,  five  of  whom  had  been 
elected  to  PERC. 


SEPAC 's  official  power  included  the  right  to 
review  and  veto  changes  in  the  renewal  plan, 
to  initiate  changes  in  the  plan,  to  veto  de- 
velopers chosen  by  the  BRA,  and  to  review 
and  veto  plans  for  demolition  of  buildings. 
(SEPAC  Report,  19  76.)   Tenant  groups  organ- 
ized around  PERC,  and  continued  to  ignore 
the  SEPAC,  putting  their  energy  into  chang- 
ing redevelopment  plans  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods . 

In  1968,  tenants  in  a  predominately  Spanish- 
speaking  neighborhood  organized  the  Emergency 
Tenants  Council  (ETC)  to  protest  a  proposed 
plan  to  demolish  their  housing  and  use  the 
site  for  a  community  center.   By  the  end  of 
1969,  the  BRA  and  SEPAC  designated  ETC,  now 
IBA,  as  the  developer  of  a  new  plan  to  re- 
habilitate old  and  build  new  housing  units. 

In  1974,  the  political  scene  became  particu- 
larly heated  when  a  struggle  to  control 
SEPAC  —  and  thus  to  guide  the  allocation  of 
urban  renewal  funds  in  the  South  End  — 
ensued,  resulting  in  election  of  new  repre- 
sentatives to  SEPAC  which  decisively  re- 
flected the  strength  of  community  support  for 
additional  low  income  housing. 


P^ril   1978 


Three  housing  proposals  for  the  site  were 
submitted  to  SEPAC  in  1974  and  1975,  and  wer« 
either  refused  for  reasons  of  density  or  not 
implemented  because  of  financial  difficulties* 
Since  then,  communities  have  continued  to 
work  towards  the  provision  of  housing  on  the 
site. 


On  April  28,  1978,  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  Tent  City,  a  demonstration  was  held  at 
the  bra's  office  by  South  End  residents, 
reiterating  their  demands  and  decrying  the 
\anfulfilled  promises  made  a  decade  ago. 


April  29  reenacted  the  neighborhoods'  taking 
over  of  the  parking  lot  and  through  the  day 
people  gathered  on  the  site,  readdressing 
the  issues  of  concern  to  the  conununity:  the 
dislocation  of  residents  through  real  estate 
speculation,  the  need  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  on  Tent  City  site,  and  the 
reaffirmation  of  SEPAC's  role  in  representing 
the  community  in  negotiations  with  the  BRA. 


III.   South  End:   The 
Housing  Context 


The  neighborhoods  in  the  South  End  have  tra- 
ditionally housed  a  population  of  highly  di- 
verse ethnic  and  income  groups .   The  area 
has  provided  essential  support  services  for 
these  groups  with  a  high  level  of  social 
service  functions  and  tightly-built  commun- 
ity organizations.   Increasingly,  however, 
the  percentage  of  higher  income  residents, 
property  values,  and  rents  has  risen 
sharply.   These  general  trends  characterize 
the  difficult  issue  of  the  availability  of 
urban  housing;  access  to  areas  of  Boston  is 
increasingly  limited  to  those  who  can  afford 
these  rising  costs  and  in  many  cases  resi- 
dents are  being  forced  to  abandon  their 
established  communities. 


Demographic  Trenc3s 


The  population  of  the  South  End  decreased 
dramatically  from  35,000  people  in  1960  to 
24,500  in  1970  due  to  the  displacement  and 
relocation  of  area  residents  forced  out  of 
their  homes  during  urban  renewal  land  clear- 
ance projects.   Since  then,  the  size  of  the 
population  has  tended  to  stabilize,  although 
the  balance  between  income,  age  and  ethnic 
groups  has  changed:   the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren is  decreasing,  while  that  of  white  and 
higher  income  couples  is  increasing. 


IncoiB  and  Ethnic 
Distribution 


Despite  a  substantial  number  of  middle  and 
upper  income  families  moving  into  the  South 
End,  the  area's  median  income  is  estimated 
to  be  30%  lower  than  the  Boston  City  median. 
(BRA  Neighborhood  Improvement   Program, 
South  End  District  Profile  &  Proposed  1978- 
1980)   This  difference  is  indicative  of  the 
large  portion  of  South  End  residents  who 
are  lanemployed  and  consequently  are  in  great 
need  of  subsidized  rents  to  meet  the  esca- 
lating rent  rate. 
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Sharp  distinctions  in  median  incomes  of 
South  End  neighborhoods  illustrate  the  areas 
where  an  influx  of  new  owners  have  purchased 
houses. 


Mean  IncoitB 

from  1970   census 
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Boston 


South  End 


Race  &  Ethnic 
Composition 

1970         Black 
Iffes  Census   Hispanic 
Data)        Other 

1977         Black 
(BRA         Hispanic 
Estimate)    Other 

Median  Income 

1970  (US  Census  Data) 

1977  (BRA  Estimate) 

Housing  Units  (1970) 

Nximber 

%  Owner  Occupied 

%  Non-White  Owner-Occupied 


Tent  City 
Area,  Cen 
sus  Tract 
707 


16% 

3% 

80% 


34% 

7% 

59% 


65% 

6% 

29% 


20% 

46% 

— 

4% 

10% 

— 

76% 

44% 

^  ^ 

$  9,133 

$6,122 

$6,571 

$10,100 

$7,000 

($7,500 
guestimat( 

332,448 

10,719 

<:>« 

27.2% 

11.3% 

22% 

2.7% 

3.9% 

__ 

It  is  apparent  that  income  and  ethnic  dis- 
tinctions structurally  define  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  South  End.  Median  income  j 
levels  decrease,  and  percentage  of  Black  ' 
residents  increase  in  neighborhoods  closer 
to  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  Roxbury  bor 
der. 
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Baoe 

over  75%  Black 

25-75%  Black 

I    I  under  25%  Black 


The  Tent  City  site  is  bonnded  by  heterogen- 
eous neighborhoods.   It  is  part  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan neighborhood  which,  along  with  the 
Methunion  neighborhood,  has  a  slightly  higher 
mean  income  than  the  rest  of  the  South  End 
at  $6,570  in  1970.   (BRA  South  End  District 
Profile)   The  number  of  Black  residents  in 
these  two  neighborhoods  is  65%  of  the  popu- 
lation, double  that  of  the  South  End  average. 
The  Ellis  neighborhood,  on  the  other  hand, 
borders  the  Tent  City  site  on  the  northern 
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and  eastern  edges  and  has  a  dramatically    ' 
higher  mean  income  than  the  South  End  averag' 
at  $10,790  in  1970.   This  area  also  has  a    ' 
significantly  smaller  number  of  Black  resi- 
dents:  6%  of  the  neighborhood,  which  repre- 
sents one-fifth  of  the  South  End  as  a  whole 
and  one-tenth  of  the  Methunion  neighborhood 
which  borders  Tent  City  on  the  south. 


Nei^ib02±ood  Groijps 
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Private  Sector 
Home  Ownership 


Proximity  to  the  heart  of  Boston,  easy  trans- 
portation to  coininercial  and  business  areas, 
and  relative  inexpensiveness  of  the  housing 
stock  as  compared  to  the  Back  Bay  area  make 
the  South  End  an  attractive  place  to  live 
for  prospective  homebuyers.   The  demand  for 
South  End  houses  has  driven  up  real  estate 
prices.   Construction  costs,  property  taxes, 
maintenance  and  fuel  costs  are  extremely 
high  and  have  generally  restricted  home 
ownership  to  high  income  households.   Both 
private  and  publicly  sponsored  investments 
have  created  market  incentives  for  private 
rehab  starts,  especially  in  the  northern 
sector  adjacent  to  Copley  Square,  bordering 
the  Tent  City  site.   Along  West  Newton,  War- 
ren, Rutland  Square  and  St.  Botolph,  rehab- 
ilitated townhouses  face  onto  newly  bricked 
sidewalks  and  new  street  lights  and  have 
essentially  displaced  the  rooming  house  pop- 
ulation that  has  traditionally  been  provided 
for  with  available  low  income  housing. 


Rehc±)ilitation  has  converted  this  housing 
into  either  owner-occupied  single  family 
dwellings,  or  expensive  flats,  rented  at 
high  market  rates  which  are  beginning  to  re- 
flect levels  found  in  the  Back  Bay  neighbor- 
hoods . 


Private  Rehab 

Shaded  areas  indicate  blocks  where 
more  than  25%  of  the  units  have  been 
privately  rehabilitated. 


Building  renovation  has  proceeded  gradually  ^ 
along  discrete  blocks  where  several  "upgradec 
units  begin  to  attract  more  investment,  so 
that  the  process  becomes  a  mutually  rein- 
forcing mechanism. 
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Preferred  Loans 

^^1|  over  10% 
I        I  5-10% 

under  5% 


tent/IncJOiTB  Gap 


The  issue  of  housing  availability  for  low 
income  people  focuses  critically  around  the 
correspondence  between  rental  and  income 
levels.   Congress  has  established  that  a 
household  should  not  be  required  to  pay  more 
than  25%  of  its  income  for  rent.   The  market 
range  for  rental  units  in  the  South  End  has 
been  divided  into  low,  moderate,  and  luxury 
rental  types  (see  chart  below) .   These  re- 
flect an  existing  market  rate  that  presently 
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far  exceeds  that  of  the  present  median  in- 
come ($7,700)  in  the  South  End  for  2  and  3 
bedroom  family  xonits.  This  is  surprisingly 
found  even  in  the  traditionally  available 
low  rental  units,  where  a  $350  rent  for  a  3 
bedroom  unit  would  either  require  an  income 
of  $17,000  or  a  very  high  percentage  of  in- 
come paid  towards  rent. 


Contribution  of 
Income  (per  month) 


Incomes 

25% 

40% 

4,000 

$  80 

$133 

6,000 

120 

200 

8,000 

160 

267 

10,000 

200 

320 

12,000 

240 

384 

14,000 

280 

448 

16,000 

320 

512 

18,000 

360 

576 

20,000 

400 

640 

25,000 

500 

800 

30,000 

600 

960 

40,000 

800 

1280 

50,000 

1000 

1600 

INCOMES  NECESSARY  TO  RENT  APARTMENTS  IN  SOUTH  END 


Low 

Moderate 

Luxury 

Unit 

40%* 

25% 

40% 

25% 

40% 

25% 

0-BR 

3,000 

5,000 

5,000 

7,500 

9,000 

14,400 

1-BR 

5,000 

7,500 

7,500 

12,500 

10,000 

17,500 

2-BR 

7,500 

12,500 

10,000 

17,500 

12,000 

20,000 

3-BR 

10,000 

17,500 

13,000 

22,500 

15,000 

25,000 

4-BR 

12,000 

22,500 

15,000 

25,000 

18,000 

28,000 

*Percent  of  annual  income  paid  towards  rent 
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Clearly  afe  the  availability  of  low  market 
rate  units  in  the  South  End  dramatically  de- 
clines, the  income  accessibility  of  the  re- 
maining moderate  and  high  rental  units  has 
skewed  these  so  that  their  rental  value  is 
far  beyond  even  the  existing  median  South 
End  income.   This  has  forced  a  large  nxomber 
of  residents  to  either  abandon  their  neigh- 
borhoods or  pay  an  exhorbitant  rental  bur- 
den (up  to  40%  of  a  limited  income) . 


Public  Sector 


Historically  the  urban  renewal  policy  of  the 
BRA  in  the  South  End  has  focused  on  both 
large  scale  land  clearance  projects,  from 
which  new  public  housing  units  were  to  be 
built  and  subsidies  aimed  at  maintaining  the 
existing  housing  stock  (both  publicly  and 
privately  owned) . 


Land  Clearance 


Although  BRA  initiation  of  land  clearance 
ceased  in  1969,  their  projects  during  the 
mid-1960 's  represented  a  major  part  of  the 
housing  effort.   Large  areas  of  existing  low 
income  housing  stock  were  leveled  and  slowly 
replaced  by  new  construction  of  public  hous- 
ing \inits.   Conflicts  arose  with  the  local 
South  End  community  residents  over  both  the 
elimination  of  this  necessary  low  rent  hous- 
ing and  the  ensuing  displacement  of  residents 
that  resulted  as  the  new  construction  was 
either  slow  in  coming  or  non-existent.  These 
projects,  however,  did  provide  a  large  per- 
centage of  public  housing  units  to  the  area. 


Publicly  O^med 
Subsidized 
Rehabi li tation 


There  are  1,350  publicly- owned  subsidized 
units  in  the  South  End  which  were  financed 
either  through  221(d) 3  interest  subsidy  or 
MHFA  mortgages  or  are  BHA-owned  public  hous- 
ing. 
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Subsidized  Housing 


Publicly  Assisted  Housing 

new  construction 

1-    I  stable 
^  -a  unstable 

Rehab   units 

♦  stable 

•  unstable 


Presently,    the  BRA  estimates   that   4,736   of 
10,719    total   units   in   the   South  End  receive 
some    form  of   government   subsidy.      Since    19 7C 
over   1800   of   these   units  have  been  built. 
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Despite  this,  the  BRA  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  necessary  demand  for  low  and  moder- 
ate level  rental  xinits.   City-wide  the  BRA 
lists  over  3000  families  on  their  piiblic 
housing  waiting  lists.   In  addition,  the 
SEP AC  report  (19  76)  has  listed  over  57%  of 
the  1970  South  End  residents  paying  more 
than  25%  of  their  income  and  over  3600  units 
requiring  more  than  $1000  worth  of  repairs 
to  bring  them  up  to  acceptable  quality  stan- 
dards . 

Moreover,  the  current  CD  allocation  for 
housing  in  the  South  End  remains  at  only 
$80,000;  Boston  as  a  whole  only  received  800 
units  of  Federally  allocated  Section  8  sub- 
sidies for  1978  (see  Appendix) . 

Current  programs  are  increasingly  relying  on 
HUD  312  low  interest  rehab  loans  through 
which  homeowners  and  landlords  receive  3% 
interest  loans  for  rehab  work  on  their 
houses.   This,  however,  is  not  aimed  at  lower 
income  tenants,  and  in  fact  has  resulted  in 
forcing  rents  higher  in  those  units  which  are 
rehabed.   This  trend  reflects  Boston's  cur- 
rent BRA  strategy  which  has  focused  on 
bringing  more  private  homeowners  into  the 
City. 


Urban  Renewal 
Closeout 


Finally,    the  BRA  has   been  mandated  by  HUD   to 
close  out  the  South  End  as    an   Urban   Renewal 
Project  Area  by   19  79.      This   means   that   only 
existing  programs   of   street  improvements 
will   be   carried  to  completion  by   transfer  of 
funds    to  Neighborhood  Improvement  Programs , 
but  that  no  new   area  will   be   designated   for 
improvements   or   land   acquired  by  eminent   do- 
main.     A  budget  of   $12,000,000   has   been   set 
aside    for   closeout  grants. 


Cost  Increases 


Between  1972  and  1976  (nationwide) : 

*The  median  price  of  a  new  single  family 
house  increased  by  60%. 

*The  median  rent  for  new  unsubsidized 
apartments  increased  41%. 

♦Operating  expenses  for  new  single  family 
houses  increased  by  56%,  with  a  compar- 
able increase  for  cental  units. 
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InoortB  Increases 


♦Property  taxes  escalated  rapidly  in 
inner-city  areas  to  meet  fiscal  demands 
of  local  governments  faced  with  rising 
inflation. 

♦Mortgage  interest  rates  increased  from 
about  7,6%  to  9.0%. 


During  this  same  period,  the  median  income 
of  families  rose  only  35%,  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  housing  increases.   This  value  is 
even  more  skewed  in  Boston  where  the  median 
income  range  is  88%  that  of  the  suburban 
region  surroxinding  it,  and  where  property 
taxes  are  extremely  high  (only  40%  of  the 
city's  land  is  taxable,  non-institutional 
land  and  it  is  estimated  that  1/3  of  rental 
payments  go  to  payment  of  property  taxes) . 


Recent  Skew 
of  Rent  Levels 


The  costs  of  construction  in  Boston  have  been 
so  high  that  very  little  new  housing  has  been 
built  without  some  form  of  subsidy,  either 
through  lowered  interest  rate  mortgages,  or 
rental  assistance  programs,  most  often  both. 
A  close  look  at  recently  built  mixed  income 
housing  on  the  mairket  shows  that  rents  sub- 
sidized through  Section  8  not  only  guarantee 
rental  income  from  those  units,  but  that 
their  level  is  slightly  inflated  in  order  to 
offset  the  non-subsidized  units,  which  have 
to  be  rented  at  acceptable  market  rates .  In 
this  way,  the  Section  8  assistance  is  cur- 
rently required  to  increase  the  availability 
of  dwelling  units  not  only  to  low  income 
tenants  for  the  program  but  also  to  moderate 
income  "market"  tenants  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  new  construction  units.   The 
more  Section  8  units  in  a  housing  develop- 
ment, the  more  feasible  it  becomes. 


Sxibsi 

dized 

Unsxibsidized 

Maximum  Tenant  Contribution 

Maximum 
Rent  HUD 
Will  Pay 
"Fair 
Market" 

South  End 
Market 

Unit 
Size 

Public  Housing 

Section  8 

Very  low   Low 

Low   Mod 

-Low 

Mod   Luxury 

0-BR 

104     190 

120   210 

330 

100 

200     300 

1-BR 

130     215 

150    250 

380 

150 

250     350 

2-BR 

170      260 

190    315 

450 

250 

350     400 

3-BR 

200      315 

215    325 

570 

350 

450     500 

4-BR 

220      325 

250    370 

630 

400 

500     600 

MHFA  PROJECTS 


0-BR 


1-BR    2-BR    3-BR    4-BR 


SOUTH  END 

IBA  (Casas  Boringuen) 

Concord  House 

with  236  subsidy 

Worcester  Street 
with  2  36  subsidy 

Franklin  House 


312 


334 

351 
235 

360 
240 

384 


406 

406 
295 

405 
290 

462 


515 

594 
515 

432 
320 


566 

639 
565 


OTHER 

Mission  Park  (MHFA) 

Beverly  Co-op 

Me  th union 

Prudential 

Church  Park 

Charles  Park  (newer  buildings) 
(older  buildings) 


460 

480 

525 

277 

342 

400 

160 

191 

221 

305- 

340- 

490- 

780- 

365 

475 

770 

1000 

300- 

400- 

380 

490 

32  8+ 

410+ 

536  + 

300+ 

385+ 

470+ 

250 
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IV.    Tent  City  Site: 
Prc±>lem 
Definition 


History  since  the  event  which  gave  its  name  to  Tent 

City  site  in  1968,  three  development  propo- 
sals were  submitted  to  SEP AC  for  approval, 
in  1974  and  1975.   The  first  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  the  design  solution  was  not 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  community: 
among  other  features,  it  had  a  29-floor 
tower.   The  subsequent  two  proposals  were 
accepted  but  not  inplemented  because  of  fin- 
ancial difficulties:   the  asking  price  of 
the  land  owned  by  Fitzgerald  was  prohibitively 
high  and  the  Housing  cind  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  cut  off  large  amounts  of  urban 
renewal  funds  needed  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment. 


rjQQigy  ASr  RiahtS     ^^  December  1976,  a  proposal  was  advanced  for 
^      ^  ^         an  extensive  development  on  the  land  immedi- 

ately adjacent  to  the  Tent  City  site,  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  interchange.   A  major 
national  developer,  UIDC,  entered  negotia- 
tions with  the  State  for  the  lease  of  the  air 
rights  --  proposing  an  800-room  hotel, 
500,000  sq.ft.  of  office  space,  and  500,000 
sq.ft.  of  retail  space.   Preliminary  meetings 
were  held  with  the  developer,  state  and  city 
agencies,  community  and  business  representa- 
tives to  surface  issues  of  concern  for  all 
parties  and  to  recommend  development  guide- 
lines.  Among  the  agreements  emerged  a  com- 
mitment by  the  state  to  allocate  a  section 
of  their  site  for  the  developer  to  provide 
100  units  of  housing.   These  would  be  lo- 
cated on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  site, 
in  relation  with  the  existing  residential 
neighborhoods,  and  with  Tent  City  site. 
Furthermore,  as  part  of  the  relocation  of 
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the  Orange  Line ,  the  rail  tracks  which  sep- 
arate Tent  City  site  from  the  Copley  Square 
area  are  to  be  covered  and  designed  as  a 
pedestrian  walkway.   The  cover  will  extend 
all  the  way  to  Massachusetts  Avenue.   The 
Back  Bay  Station  will  be  rebuilt  as  an  MBTA 
station  as  well  as  for  Amtrak  trains. 

These  developments  as  well  as  the  Urban  Re- 
newal close  out  of  the  South  End  put  the 
site  in  a  strategic  position  for  future 
changes  in  the  area. 


Key  Location 


Adjacent  to  the  proposed  Air  Rights  develop- 
ment, bordering  on  the  future  landscaped 
recreational  uses  of  the  cover,  across  the 
street  from  a  major  subway  and  commuter  rail 
station^  Tent  City  site  stands  as  a  choice 
location  for  development « 


Housing 


Presently  designated  for  housing  by  the  BRA, 
and  with  a  history  of  housing  struggles  be- 
hind it,  this  stipulation  should  be  strongly 
reaffirmed.   A  commercial  development  cater- 
ing to  a  high  income  clientele  would  not  be 
feasible:   it  would  not  support  the  compe- 
tition if  Copley  Air  Rights  goes  ahead,  and 
if  it  were  not  built  would  be  completely 
isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  commercial 
activity  around  Copley  Square, 


Market  Studfy 


A  market  study  of  Tent  City  site's  potential 
for  a  housing  development,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  clearly  show  that  given: 

1.  the  asking  price  of  the  land  ($1.6 
million) , 

2.  the  area  of  the  site  (3.3  acres),  and 

3.  current  rental  rates  in  high  income, 
high  density  housing  close  to  but  out- 
side the  South  End  (see  Prudential  rents), 

the  density  that  would  be  needed  for  each 
housing  unit  to  carry  this  cost  at  a  market- 
able proportion  would: 

1.   be  too  high  for  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods to  accept,  either  in  terms  of 
physical  absorption  (traffic,  infrastruc- 
ture, services,  etc.)  or  in  terms  of 
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visual  and  social  impact  (previous 
schemes  which  have  been  opposed  and  suc- 
cessfully stopped) ,  and 
not  attract  the  market  it  is  intended 
for,  at  a  competitive  level,  given  other 
choices  of  comparable  amenities  (high 
quality  construction,  security,  etc.) 
that  profit  from  the  same  central  loca- 
tion (Copley  Square)  without  being  inte- 
grated in  a  community  with  strong  citi- 
zens' groups  and  with  a  better  relation- 
ship to  the  downtown  area. 


Land  Cost 
Write  DcMTi 


It  becomes  obvious  that  in  order  for  any 
housing  development  to  go  through  on  that 
site  at  a  density  conpatible  with  its  con- 
text, the  developer  must  be  provided  with  a 
major  write  down  of  the  land  cost.   And  that 
even  at  that  price,  luxury  housing  would  not 
be  marketable,  for  the  reasons  outlined 
above . 


Section  8 


In  addition,  the  point  has  already  been  made 
that  because  costs  have  risen  more  than  in- 
come levels,  any  new  construction  in  housing 
other  than  luxury  needs  some  form  of  subsidy 
(see  page  18  ) .   Section  8  rental  assistance 
becomes  a  feasibility  determinant  in  the  con- 
text of  building  a  housing  development.   In 
the  context  of  the  South  End,  where  Tent  City 
site  is  surrounded  by  increasing  real  estate 
speculation,  it  becomes  a  definite  stand  on 
the  right  to  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come residents. 


Urban  Renewal 
Closeout 


The  divestment  of  the  BRA's  urban  renewal 
sites  in  the  South  End,  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  means  a  potential  shift  of  the 
power  structure  between  communities  and  gov- 
ernment.  The  legal  authority  of  SEPAC  has 
been  set  up  by  the  BRA  as  an  official  nego- 
tiator representing  residents  of  the  desig- 
nated areas  under  urban  renewal  control. 
Now  that  this  control  is  being  levied,  the 
commionity  should  seize  the  occasion  to  bring 
the  site  under  its  own  control  and  to  desig- 
nate its  land  use  in  the  context  of  the 
housing  needs  in  the  South  End.   The  pulling 
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out  of  the  BRA  does  not  automatically  resuH 
in  this  local  based  control  or  even  in  need 
oriented  land  use  decisions,  but  it  trigger: 
a  particular  phasing  of  events  through  whicl 
as  much  as  the  transfer  of  development  righi 
could  be  obtained. 

Through  the  public  hearings  to  be  held  this 
stammer,  it  is  important  that  the  land  use  be 
reaffirmed  in  its  designation  for  housing. 
But  moreover,  SEP AC  can  use  its  political 
constituency  to  force  the  BRA  into  a  definil 
commitment  towards  the  community:   giving  i1 
the  land  cost  write  down,  as  its  share  of 
equity,  in  a  housing  development. 


Goals 


Finally,  the  problem  of  the  Tent  City  site, 
in  the  context  of  the  changing  market  of  a 
section  of  the  South  End,  and  of  the  close- 
out  of  Urban  Renewal  sites,  is  to  ensure  tha 
the  needs  of  the  community  be  met  through 
(1)  the  provision  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  and  (2)  the  control  of  its  develop- 
ment.  The  tendency  of  the  private  market  to 
supercede  the  role  of  the  BRA  in  favoring 
high  income  development  has  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  a  conscious  move  from  the  major- 
ity of  low  and  moderate  income  residents  who 
wish  to  remain  in  their  neighborhood. 

In  the  following  section  are  outlined  differ 
ent  development  strategies  for  the  provision 
of  housing  within  varying  degrees  of  commun- 
ity control. 
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V.   Development 
Strategies 


The  degree  of  control  the  community  can 
exercise  over  the  selection  of  the  resi- 
dents, the  design  components,  and  the  on- 
going management  of  the  Tent  City  site,  is 
greatly  determined  by  the  structure  of  its 
economic  and  development  strategies. 

Because  the  Tent  City  site  is  a  designated 
urban  renewal  site  (which  includes  privately 
owned  parcels  as  well  as  land  and  units 
owned  by  the  BRA) ,  the  land  assembly  of  the 
parcels  on  the  site,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment stipulations,  will  be  determined 
by  the  BRA  guidelines  to  be  issued  during 
the  South  End  urban  renewal  closeout.   The 
relationship  of  the  community  group  to  the 
developer  will  be  largely  determined  by 
these  guidelines. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  form  a 
Community  Development  Group,  a  non-profit 
organization  made  up  of  representatives  of 
South  End  residents  surrounding  the  site. 
If  a  joint  development  strategy  is  adopted, 
the  Tent  City  Development  Corporation  is 
formed  as  a  partnership  between  CDG  and  a 
limited  divident  developer.   In  the  follow- 
ing chart  are  outlined  four  different  stra- 
tegies that  could  be  taken  and  their  im- 
plications. 
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Inplications  and 
Reconmendations 


As  a  contractual  advisory  body  to  a  general 
partner  (#2)  CDG  could  affect  design  and 
development  decisions  as  well  as  tenant 
selection;  however,  its  role  in  on-going 
decision-making  would  be  greatly  reduced 
without  some  level  of  equity  control  in 
the  development  project. 

Clearly,  the  partnership  options  outlined 
in  Schemes  #3  and  #4  are  preferable;  where 
a  representative  Community  Development 
Group  would  be  able  to  participate  in  both 
financial  benefits  that  are  incurred  on 
the  site  as  well  as  obtaining  on-going 
management  and  operational  control  of  the 
development  project. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired for  a  CDG  to  become  a  general  part- 
ner, this  scheme  appears  to  be  unlikely 
at  this  time. 

However,  as  a  limited  equity  partner  (#3) , 
a  commvinity  development  corporation  could 
operate  with  significant  management  control. 
The  partnership  could  provide  an  established 
developer  with  both  community  advisory 
skills  as  well  as  necessary  local  develop- 
ment support.   At  the  same  time,  the  CDG 
could  build  up  both  development  experience 
and  fincuicial  equity  through  which  further 
(housing)  projects  could  potentially  deve- 
lop 


Reconnended  Opticxi; 
CDG  as  limited 
partner 


As  described  earlier,  the  recommended  op- 
tion #3  would  require  a  partnership  between 
CDG  and  a  limited  dividend  developer.   The 
assembly  of  the  site  parcels  (both  publicly 
and  privately  owned)  would  be  coordinated 
and  initially  managed  by  this  TCDC  entity. 

The  acquisition  and  marketing  potential 
of  the  Tent  City  site  critically  depend  on 
a  land  cost  write  down  subsidy  from  the  BRA 
in  its  closeout  proceedings.   It  is  pri- 
marily through  this  capital  source  that  a 
CDG  can  gain  equity  partnership  in  the 
development. 
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#1  CDG  outsicfe 
developnnent 
process 


Organized  community  input  into  the  design 
and  development  decisions  would  be  through 
participation  in  the  BRA  and  SEPAC  reviews 
which  will  focus  on  both  the  formulation 
of  Tent  City  site  designation  guidelines 
as  well  as  on-going  monitoring  of  the  site. 
Control  in  the  decision  process,  however, 
would  be  limited,  as  the  BRA  is  most 
likely  to  maintain  its  discretionary  role. 


#2  CDG  as 

advisor  to 
site  developer 


In  this  context,  CDG  could  act  as  a  con- 
tractual advisor  with  the  developer  in  the 
generation  of  design  guidelines.   At  this 
level  of  input,  numerous  physical  and  pro- 
grammatic decisions  could  be  made  at  each 
project  stage.   The  tenant  selection  pro- 
cess for  the  development  could  also  be 
determined  by  a  representative  community 
body.   The  financial  interest  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  limited  to  contractual  and 
advisory  fees. 


#3  CDG  as  limited 
partner  in  TCDC 


As  a  limited  equity  partner  in  the  develop- 
ment corporation,  CDG  would  have  more  than 
an  advisory  capacity  in  both  physical  de- 
sign and  programming  issues  as  well  as  the 
on-going  development  management.   Through 
a  partial  land  cost  write  down  as  its 

hare  of  equity,  a  CDG  would  be  structurally 
tied  into  the  housing  development  from  the 
start.   In  addition,  funding  can  be  ob- 
tained from  CSA,  DOL,  or  other  institutional 
sources  that  focus  on  promoting  community 
controlled  development.   Financial  benefits 
would  be  incurred  through  payments  of  con- 
tractual managerial  services,  equity  share 
returns  and  part  of  tax  depreciation  sales. 


#4  CDG  as  general 
partner 


Clearly  maximum  community  control  results 
from  a  representative  development  corpora- 
tion acting  as  the  general  partner  through 
which  all  phases  and  development  decisions 
are  made.   In  this  case,  large  "front  end" 
capital  payments  demanded  by  private  lenders 
as  well  as  MHFA  and  a  successful  construc- 
tion and  development  "track  record"  has 
typically  determined  that  a  community  form 
a  co-general  partnership  with  an  experi- 
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enced  developer.   Financially,  however, 
this  partnership  arrangement  can  facilitate 
future  development  potential. 


Management 


Within  this  framework  residents  within  the 
housing  development  can  be  represented  by 
direct  access  and  involvement  in  the  pro- 
ject management  process.   The  community  de- 
termination of  tenant  selection  is  a  major 
factor  on  which  a  successful  relationship 
between  the  site  development  and  the  larger 
community  can  be  implemented.   Issues  such 
as  site  maintenance,  on-going  programming 
decisions,  rent  collection,  tenant/manage- 
ment arbitration  all  critically  revolve 
around  the  local  communities'  structured 
inclusion  in  the  development  partnership. 
Long  term  cost  benefits  as  well  as  some 
community  control  of  project  equity  facili- 
tate future  possibilities  of  locally  spon- 
sored housing  development. 


Futiare  Developinent 


As  an  on-going  housing  strategy,  the  CDG 
could  use  both  its  gained  development  ex- 
perience and  its  equity  and  income  value 
in  the  TCDCorporation  to  reinvest  in  rehab 
mortgages  throughout  the  South  End  commun- 
ity.  In  this  way,  housing  shells  could  be 
purchased  and  rehabbed  by  the  CDG  and  either 
rented  to  low  and  moderate  income  tenants 
with  Section  8  subsidies  or  sold  to  local 
residents  with  reduced  down  payments  (using 
sweat-equity  benefits) .   This  scheme  could 
help  ensure  that  low  income  housing  needs 
are  increasingly  met  and  controlled  by  the 
community  itself  in  the  South  End. 


Tripart 
IDevelopriBnt 


The  TCDC  would  act  on  the  established  ex- 
perience of  the  general  partner  to  secure 
low  interest  financing  through  the  MHFA. 
This  would  also  provide  an  "umbrella"  de- 
velopment entity  through  which  separate 
housing  "pieces"  of  the  site  can  be  initi- 
ated and  constructed.   Rehab,  new  construc- 
tion units,  as  well  as  elderly  housing 
could  eventually  become  autonomous  housing 
and  ownership  entities  after  construction/ 
development  phase. 
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Tent  City 

Development 

Strategy 


The  joint  partnership  between  the  CDG  and 
a  limited  dividend  developer  within  the 
TCDC,  while  providing  an  "umbrella"  organ- 
ization for  site  construction  financing 
and  an  on-going  site  management  group, 
would  form  a  tripart  development  scheme 
between  rehabbed  units,  new,  and  elderly 
housing.   This  would  both  maximize  finance 
and  subsidy  money  and  provide  different 
housing  possibilities  for  the  site  resi- 
dents . 


Rehab  Units 


Because  of  the  lower  construction  costs 
(and  the  availability  of  312  low  interest 
rehab  loans)  that  are  inherent  in  rehabbed 
construction  projects,  ownership  to  moder- 
ate income  residents  could  be  encouraged. 
This  is  further  accomplished  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  housing  cooperative  around  these 
units.   Special  provisions  for  Section  8 
payment  subsidies  could  lower  mortgage  pay- 
ments of  residents  to  25%  of  low  and  moder- 
ate incomes  (see  Section  VII).  Additionally, 
initial  equity  down  payment  to  the  coop 
could  be  dramatically  reduced  by  establish- 
ing a  sweat  equity  program  or  by  TCDC  hold- 
ing 10%  of  the  equity  shares  in  the  coop 
through  its  ownership  of  land  costs.   This 
equity  could  then  be  gradually  purchased 
by  the  coop  members  (see  Section  VII) . 


New  (^Dnstruction 
Ibwnhouses 


Mixed  income  rental  units  should  be  de- 
veloped and  owned  by  the  TCDC.   MHFA  per- 
manent financing  with  interest  subsidies 
as  well  as  necessary  Section  8  rental  sub- 
sidy (see  Section  VII)  would  maintain 
a  "balanced"  rental  structure.   The  CDG 
would  maintain  a  limited  partnership 
through  its  land  equity.   In  addition,  the 
CDG  could  act  as  the  contractual  manager 
of  the  housing  site  through  which  on-going 
project  decisions  could  be  determined  by 
tenants  and  community. 


New  (Construction 
Elderly 


Because  of  the  large  low  income  elderly 
population  in  the  South  End,  congregate 
and  efficiency  housing  provisions  should  be 
included  on  the  site.   Through  Section  106 
funding,  seed  money  could  be  provided 
through  which  the  CDG  acts  as  the  non- 
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profit  sponsor  of  a  mid-rise  elderly  struc- 
ture.  The  TCDC  would,  therefore,  act  as  a 

turnkey  developer  for  this  project.  Both 
MHFA  interest  subsidy  and  Section  8  rent 
subsidies  must  be  provided  to  maintain  this 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  elderly? 
management  as  well  as  ownership  would  be 
through  the  CDG. 


Although  it  is  recommended  that  the  land 
be  assembled  and  the  site  developed  as  a 
complete  package,  all  three  housing  enti- 
ties could  be  mortgaged  independently  and 
would  not,  therefore,  be  financially  tied 
to  each  other.   Each  housing  development  is 
contingent  on  funding  sources  that  may  not 
facilitate  simultaneous  development. 

However,  because  of  the  BRA  urban  renewal 
closeout  this  year,  it  appears  that  the 
land  cost  write  down  for  the  entire  site 
will  not  be  available  after  the  end  of 
1978,  which  clearly  focuses  a  development 
strategy  on  a  rapid  and  complete  develop- 
ment of  all  site  phases. 
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VI .   Financial 
Strategies 


Initial  Costs 


During  the  different  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment, a  typical  financing  process  will  un- 
fold, requiring  initial  costs,  permanent 
financing,  construction  loan,  insurance, 
subsidies  (see  appendix  for  description  of 
general  model) .  For  Tent  City  site,  these 
funds  can  come  from  the  following  sources: 


A  low  interest  loan  or  grant  can  be  given 
to  a  development  corporation  to  help  it 
meet  initial  development  costs: 

*  HUD  issues  seed  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  elderly  and  handicapped  housing 
(Section  106)  to  non-profit  developers; 

*  HUD  issues  preliminary  loan  money  through 
Boston  Housing  Authority  for  development 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing; 

*  DOL  issues  seed  grants  for  Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Assistance  projects 
through  Prime  Sponsors  (Boston's  EEPA) ; 

*  Community  Development  Block  Grant  money 
can  help  provide  technical  assistance 
monies  to  citizens  groups; 

*  Private  foundations  such  as  the  United 
Fxind  can  supply  money  for  non-profit  de- 
velopment corporations  to  do  development; 

*  CSA,  Comm\anity  Services  Association,  could 
provide  a  community  development  group  with 
seed  money . 
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Equity 


A  government  agency  can  subsidize  the  cost 
of  land  acquisition. 

The  BRA  can  acquire  property  by  eminent 
domain  using  the  urban  renewal  closeout 
funds  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  site  to  the 
developer. 

Sources  of  equity  through  which  the  CDG 
could  assume  partnership,  with  a  developer, 
focus  primarily  on  this  land  cost  write 
down.   As  land  costs  are  typically  con- 
sidered 10%  of  development  costs,  this 
would  give  a  CDG  between  5-10%  ownership 
shares  of  development.   The  project  de- 
veloper could  also  grant  shares  of  equity 
to  the  CDG  in  return  for  community  support 
in  getting  the  project  built. 


Construction  ^  government  a  gency  can  loan  the  developer 

money  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  construction 
l-03n  at  a  lower  interest  rate  over  a  short-term. 

*  HUD  issues  such  loan  money  for  the  de- 
velopment of  elderly  and  handicapped 
housing  (Section  202) . 

*  HUD  issues  to  Boston  Housing  Authority 
the  ability  to  raise  money  by  selling 
tax-free,  federally-guaranteed,  bonds 
which  can  be  loaned  for  construction 

(Public  Housing-Conventional  Development 
or  Section  11(b)). 


state  can  issue  low  interest  loans 
(through  the  Mass  Housing  Finance  Agency 
or  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs) , 
relying  on  its  ability  to  raise  money 
through  bond  market. 

HUD's  rehabilitation  low  interest  loan 
program  (Section  312)  grants  a  3%  loan 
to  an  owner  for  rehabilitation  over  a 
12-year  mortgage  period. 
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Pennanent 
Mortgage 


A  government  agency  will  issue  a  mortgage 
to  a  high  risk  project  for  a  long  term  of 
repayment  (usually  40  years  for  multi- 
family)  . 

*  HUD  issues  such  loan  money  for  develop- 
ment for  elderly  and  handicapped  housina 
(Section  202)  .  ^ 

*  HUD  issues  to  Boston  Housing  Authority 
the  ability  to  raise  money    for  con- 
struction loan,  but  in  addition  pays  to 
BHA  ^nual  Contributions  to  pay  off 
principal  and  interest  on  these  bonds. 

*  HUD  indirectly  subsidizes  mortgage 
through  its  rental  assistance  program 
which  pays  the  difference  between  ten- 
ant's income  contribution  and  the  rental 
value  to  the  landlord  (Section  8) . 

*  State  agencies  issue  mortgages  at  inter- 
est rates  equal  to  the  selling  of  bonds 
plus  finance  charges  for  projects  with 
lower  income  tenants  (Massachusetts  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agency  and  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs) . 

*  GNMA  tandem:  Government  National  Mortgage 
Administration  buys  up  mortgages  at  mar- 
ket lending  rates  in  distressed  areas 
where  lending  rates  are  declining  and 
sells  them  back  at  reduced  rate  as  an 
incentive  for  investment,  taking  the  loss 
on  the  interest  rate  difference. 


Mortgage 
Insurance 


Provides  insurance  for  high  risk  mortgages 
for  new  or  rehabilitated  units,  lowering 
the  risk  to  conventional  lending  institu- 
tions, 

*  HUD  has  a  number  of  insurance  programs: 

Section  2  31  for  elderly  and  handicapped 
housing; 

Section  221(d) 3  &  (d)4  for  multifamily 
rental,  co-op  and  condo- 
minium projects  for  lower 
income  tenants; 

Section  213  for  non-profit  housing  co- 
operatives 
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Tax  Incentives 


To  encourage  development  of  housing  the  gov- 
ernment gives  tax  benefits  to  owners  and 
investors  for  real  estate : 

*  Individual  owners  can  deduct  their  inter- 
est payments  for  a  specific  Federal  in- 
come tax  reduction; 

*  Investors  can  gain  tax  benefits  from  buy- 
ing syndication  rights  in  properties  by 
becoming  limited  partners  in  development 
of  multifamily  projects  (IRS  Tax  Regula- 
tions Section  31.00)  ; 

*  Developers  can  deduct  their  interest  pay- 
ments for  projects  from  their  income  tax; 

*  Most  local  governments  can  work  out  tax 
agreements  with  developers  to  encourage 
development  by  reducing  or  stabilizing 
tax  payments  over  life  of  project  (in 
Boston,  Chapter  121-A) . 

*  All  public  housing  projects  are  not  tax- 
able by  local  governments  and  instead 
make  Payments  In  Lieu  of  Taxes. 

Sale  of  project's  tax  depreciation  rights 
should  provide  a  substantial  front-end 
cash  value,  about  10%  of  which  could  be 
returned  to  the  CDG  for  increasing  its 
equity  share. 


Rental 
Assistance 


Provides  subsidy  which  pays  the  difference 
between  rent  established  by  xanit  size  and 
15-25%  of  tenant's  income,  depending  an 
income  bracket. 

*  HUD  provides  much  of  this  subsidy  in  this 
form  through  its  Section  8;  in  1979,  ac- 
ross the  country  it  will  subsidize  rents 
for  344,000  units,  of  which 

110,000  are  for  new  construction  units, 
70,000  are  for  substantially  rehabili- 
tated units, 
39,000  are  for  moderately  rehabilitated 
units, 
115,000  are  for  existing  units. 

*  HUD  provides  the  rest  of  such  subsidy 
money  through  Public  Housing  subsidiza- 
tion. 
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Sources  of 
Funding 
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DEVELOPMENT 

General  Partner  raises  private  funds 

X 

X 

X 

o  Planning 

Government  agency  (HUD,  BRA,  BHA)  can  advance 
funds  in  project  loan 

X 

X 

X 

o  Option  of  Land 

o  Application 
for  Securing 
Financing 

Community  Development  Corporation  can  receive 
seed  money  from  United  Fund,  Community  Ser- 
vices Administration,  HUD,  DOL 

X 

X 

X 

HUD  Section  106  seed  money  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  projects 

X 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

BRA  writes  dovm  land  cost  using  closeout 
funds  to  pay  the  difference  in  cost 

X 

X 

X 

CONSTRUCTION 
LOAN  AND 
PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE 

General  Partner  raises  private  funds 

X 

X 

X 

Government  agency  HUD,  MHFA,  BHA  or  DCA 
lends  money  at  below  market  rates 

X 

X 

X 

GNMA  Teindem 

X 

X 

X 

HUD  Section  202 

X 

MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE 

HUD  Section  221(d) 3  (100%  insurance  for  non- 
profit developer) 

X 

HUD  Section  221(d)4  (30%-' insurance  for  pro-., 
fit  developer) 

X 

HUD  Section  2  31  (100%  insurance  for  elderly 
and   handicapped) 

X 

HUD  Section  213  (mortgage  insurcuice  for 
cooperative  housing) 

X 

TAX  BENEFITS 

Payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  (Public  Housing) 

X 

Chapter  121-A 

X 

X 

X 

Sale  of  -yndication  of  rental  properties 
for  depreciation,  tax  shelter 

X 

X 

Interest  on  mortgage  payments  deductible 
for  cooperative  owners 

X 

RENTAL 

Section  8  Rehab 

X 

ASSITANCE 

Section  8  New  Construction 

X 

X 

Section  8  Elderly/Handicapped 

X 

e 
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Cash  Flew 


The   general  partner's   cash   flow  income   is 
limited  to   6%    as   a   limited'  dividend  devel- 
oper.     The  CDG,    however,    could  control   ex- 
cess  cash   flow  value   above   this   6%,   which 
would  be   returned  to  the   development. 


Financial  Strategy 
Specific  to 
the  Site 


In  the  context  of  a  tripart  development  on 
Tent  City  site,  the  financial  strategies 
would  break  down  as  follows: 


A.     Rehab  Cooperative 


Development 
Prooediire 


TCDC  would  undertake  gut  rehab  of  dwelling 
units  and  sell-off  either  one  townhouse 
dwelling  or  several  townhouses  linked  in  a 
row  to  co-op  members.   The  property  would 
be  owned  by  a  co-operative  corporation  with 
written  "by-laws"  specially  designed  so 
that  co-op  can  be  owned  and  operated  by 
members.   Each  member  of  co-op  would  buy  a 
share  of  the  development  (according  to 
unit's  size)  and  would  be  responsible  to 
meet  monthly  mortgage,  maintenance  and  fuel 
payment  requirements;  and  would  be  part  of 
the  co-op  electorate  with  one  vote  and 
eligibility  to  serve  on  the  co-op  board 
(major  policy  making  instriiinent  of  co-op)  . 
Co-op  members  would  have  shared  responsi- 
bility cuid  risk  for  operation  of  the  co-op 
as  there  would  be  one  large  mortgage,  one 
management  team,  and  one  set  of  bylaws. 


Sources  of 
Funding' 
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HUD  assistance  programs  or  money  from  syn» 
dication  proceeds  of  other  sections  of  the 
development  combine  with  contributions  by 
owners.   Through  HUD  Section  8  rental  as- 
sistance, money  would  be  obtained  to  assist 
in  monthly  payments  of  co-op.   Each  tenant 
would  contribute  25%  of  their  income  to  the 
co-op.   For  duplex  units  (suitable  for 
families  of  six  people  or  more) : 


HUD  "very  low" 
income 

HUD  "low" 
income 


$11,900  max  income 

$24  8  max  contrib./mo, 

$18,000  max  income 

$375  max  contrib./mo. 


Tenant  Selection 


In  all  sections  of  the  development,  exist- 
ing residents  of  the  South  End  would  be 
given  priority  in  the  tenant  selection. 
For  rehab  section,  interested  individuals 
(including  those  living  or  having  lived  on 
the  site)  would  get  together  before  the 
actual  construction  and  form  the  coopera- 
tive.  They  would  then  select  their  own 
co-members  from  there  on. 


Evaluation 


Location  (# 
of  units) 

#  of 
floors 

sq.ft.  area 
per  floor 

Su 
Comm. 

ggested 
1-BR 

use  o 
2 -BR 

f  unit 
3 -BR 

s 
Duplex 

Dartmouth 
(6) 

4 

920 

3 

3 

' 

9  (or  18 
2-BR) 

Columbus 
(5) 

5 

800 

3 

2 

' 

10  (or  20 
2-BR) 

Yarmouth 
(1) 

4 

1000 

4 

Track  Cover 
(2) 

4 

1500 

4 

2  (or  4 
2-BR) 

B.  Townhouses 


EtevelopiTBnt 
Procedure 


Community  Development  Corporation  would  be 
the  limited  partner  in  TCDC  and  participate 
in  the  design,  management  and  tenant  selec- 
tion, as  specified  in  a  partnership  agree- 
ment.  The  developer  would  be  general  part- 
ner, managing  the  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  project. 
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Approximately  40  townhouses  of  4  units  each, 
excluding  the  existing  rehab  units,  are  to 
be  built  as  rowhouses:   20  pairs  with 
shared  stairway  per  pair,  with  an  approxi- 
mate unit  mix  of 


4-BR 
3-BR 


25-30% 
40-50%   2-BR 


25-30% 


1-BR 
efficiency 


Sources  of 
Funding 


General  partner  would  supply  capital  for 
initial  development  costs  and  would  obtain 
the  option  on  land.   A  proposal  would  be 
submitted  to  Mass  Housing  Finance  Agency 
with: 


1.  Development  Team  information 

2.  Site  and  Development  Feasibility  Study 

3.  Financial  Statements  by  Certified 
Public  Accountants 

4b   Market  Feasibility  Study 

5.   Equal  Opportunity  Requirement  proce- 
dures 

i.   Environmental  Notification  Form  (copy 
forwarded  to  State  Executive  Office 
for  Environmental  Affairs) 

7.   Narrative  on  why  MHFA  Financing  is 
needed 

Proposal  would  ask  for  construction  loan, 
a  commitment  for  MHFA  permanent  financing, 
in  addition  to  an  allocation  of  Section  8 
rental  assistance  monies  for  the  number  of 
units  specified. 

Proposal  would  also  be  submitted  to  HUD 
Area  Office  for  support  in  case  MHFA  turns 
down  proposal.   HUD  advertises  for  propos- 
als for  Section  8  projects,  or  project  is 
eligible  for  special  urban  renewal  subsidy. 


Tenant  Selection 


If  Section  8  Subsidy  is  granted  then  fami- 
lies and  individuals  of  the  following  size 
households  with  an  income  not  exceeding 
these  levels  would  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  the  number  of  units  allocated: 
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size  of  Household 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


ry  Low  Income 

Low  Income 

$  6,300 

$10,100 

$  7,200 

$11,500 

$  8,100 

$12,950 

$  9,000 

$14,400 

$  9,700 

$15,300 

$10,400 

$16,200 

$11,150 

$17,100 

$11,900 

$18,000 

Unsubsidized  tenants  would  have  to  pay 
rents  at  the  following  levels.   If  we  assume 
that  their  contribution  of  income  doesn't 
exceed  40%  and  is  at  least  25%,  then  the 
following  income  groups  could  afford  to 
live  in  unsubsidized  units: 


Unit 

Market 

Size 

Rent 

1-BR 

$380 

2-BR 

$450 

3-BR 

$570 

4-BR 

$630 

Income  Contribution 

$12,000-20,000 
$13,000-22,500 
$17,000-27,500 
$19,000-30,000 


Moderate 
Rent 

$340 
$400 
$510 
$560 


Income  Contribution 

$10,000-17,500 
$12,000-20,000 
$15,000-25,000 
$17,000-27,500 


Evaluation 


The  new  construction  units,  being  the  larg- 
est section  of  the  development  would  require 
a  skilled  developer  to  handle  financing  and 
work  with  MHFA.   Procedures  would  be  expe- 
dited from  the  fact  that  the  limited  part- 
ner, CDG,  represents  the  community,  and 
could  aid  in  the  successful  management  and 
marketing  of  the  project.   Proposals  for 
innovative  designs,  energy  facilities  or  a 
home-ownership  option  should  be  considered 
as  these  might  receive  demonstration  grants 
from  government  agencies  and  increase 
chances  of  getting  subsidy  money  from  these 
sources. 
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C.  Elderly  Midrise 


Development 
Procedure 


The  formation  of  non-profit  CDG  who  would 
either  develop  the  elderly  units  by  itself 
or  work  with  developer  in  turnkey  operation, 
Proposals  would  be  submitted  to  government 
agencies  for  funding  of  siabsidized  units. 


Approximately  90  units  could  be  built  into 
a  6-8  story  mid-rise,  with  elderly  facili- 
ties on  the  ground  floors  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  site  nearest  MBTA  station  and 
Dartmouth  Street.  Many  of  the  units  could 
be  "congregate"  --  large  studio  bedrooms 
grouped  into  clusters  with  shared  kitchen- 
living  spaces. 


Sources  of 
Funding 


Tenant 
Selection 


A  proposal  would  be  submitted  to  HUD  for: 

—  Section  106  seed  money  for  develop- 
ment costs 

■ —  Section  202  loan  money  for  construc- 
tion and  permanent  mortgage  financing 

—  Section  8  money  to  s\ibsidize  units 

—  Section  2  31  Insurance 

A  similar  proposal  would  be  submitted  to  the 
state  for  use  of  its  subsidy  money  for  el- 
derly housing.   Along  with  this  proposal  to 
the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  (DCA) , 
an  additional  stobmittal  should  be  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
(These  proposals  would  be  unnecessary  if 
HUD  decided  to  grant  funding.) 

Tenants  could  be  selected  by  CDG  from  the 
long  waiting  list  of  elderly  people  for 
public  housing,  with  a  priority  for  South 
End  residents  closest  to  the  area. 


Evaluaticn 


This  could  be  a  small-scale  development 
proposal  which  a  new  development  corpora- 
tion could  manage.   Support  from  HUD  would 
be  available  for  such  a  project,  and  in 
case  of  phases  of  construction,  could  pro- 
vide the  seed  money  for  the  townhouses. 
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VII .   Financial 
Analysis 


In  the  following  pages  are  analyzed  the  de- 
velopment's costs  and  benefits,  in  terms  of 
economic  feasibility.   The  division  into 
three  sections,  as  described  earlier,  is 
the  format  used:   rehabed  units  for  a  co- 
operative, townhouse  rental  units  and 
elderly  units  in  a  mid-rise  structure. 

The  construction  costs  are  estimated  at  $25/ 
sq.ft.  for  the  rehab,  $40/sq.ft.  for  the 
townhouses,  and  $45/sq.ft.  for  the  mid-rise. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  sections  are  financed 
through  MHFA  mortgages  at  an  interest  rate 
of  7-1/2%  for  40  years,  and  that  a  121-A 
tax  arrangement  has  been  granted  by  the  city. 

The  Land  Use  Intensity  is  at  6.5  with  an  FAR 
of  1.8  and  a  total  car  ratio  of  .5. 

The  total  built  area  is  of  235,000  sq.ft., 
for  a  project  cost  (including  site  develop- 
ment) of  $11,700,000.   These  figures  are 
broken  down  into  each  of  the  three  sections. 

The  rental  structure  is  set  according  to  a 
mixed  income  breakdown,  and  is  adjusted  so 
as  to  maximize  the  development's  capacity 
to  support  the  land  cost. 

The  maintenance  allowance  is  estimated  at 
$1400  for  the  rehab  units,  $1200  for  the 
new  townhouses  and  $1000  for  the  elderly 
and  includes  costs  for  heating  fuel. 
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A.     Behab  Cooperative 

40   Rehabilitated  Units,    34   for  Housing/    6    for  Coramercial   Use 

Project  Mix 

Monthly  Yearly 

Unit Nxainber  Payment  Rental   Income 

1  bedroom  2  300*  7,200 

2  bedroom  9  350*  37,800 
3-4   bedroom  duplex            2  3                   510*                 140,760 

185,760 

♦monthly  mortgage  payments  are  reduced  by  an  interest  rate 
reduction  that  goes  to  the  co-op  member  (assuming  a  deductible 
tax  bracket) 

Total  Project  Costs 

Land/Building  Cost  $   130,000 

Construction  Cost  ($25/sq.ft.  x  54,600  sq.ft.)       1,370,000 
Development  Fees  (22%  of  Project  Cost)  300,000 

1,800,000 

Project  Income 

Residential  Rents  $185,760 

Commercial  Rents  26,000 

Parking  Fees  (10  spaces  x  $20/month)  3,000 

214,760 

Expenses 

Maintenance  (34  units  -  5%  x  1400/\anit/year)           $45^000 

Allowance  for  5%  Vacancy  10^000 

Contingency  Fee  14,000 

Debt  Service  (  ...079  8)  145,000 

214,000 
Net  Cash  Flow  $760 

Co-op  Entrance  Fee 

1-BR         6  shares  x  $40  =  $240  480 

2-BR         7  shares  x  $40  =  $280        2,520 
Duplex      10  shares  x  $40  =  $400        9,200 

12,200  Reserve 

Monthly  Payment  Breakdown 

Unit Maintenance   Tax   Mortgage   Total Est.  Unit  Value 

1-BR  90  60       150       300         $23,000 

2-BR         100  70       180       350         $28,000 

Duplex       130        100      280      510        $43,000 
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B .     TcMThouses 


Built  Area 

Residential 

123, 

,000  sq.ft. 

Commercial 

8^ 

,000 

Circulat 

ion 

6. 
137, 

,000 

,000  sq.ft. 

Project  Mix 

Yearly 
Rent 

Existing  Rent 

Sxob.  Rent 

Unit    i 

Number 

Market 

Number 

Fair  Mkt. 

Income 

1-BR 

10 

340 

30 

380 

$177,600 

2-BR 

15 

400 

45 

450 

315,000 

3-BR 

10 

510 

30 

570 

266,400 

140 

35 

105 

759,000 

Total  Project 

Costs 

Land  Cost 

Construction  Cost  ($40/sq.ft.  x  137,000  sq.ft.) 

Development  Fees   (22%  of  Project  Cost) 

Project  Income 

Residential  Rents 

Commercial  Rents 

Parking  Fees  (70  spaces  x  $20/month) 


$  140,000 
5,480,000 
1,180,000 

6,800,000* 

$759,000 
40,000 
21,000 

820,000 


Expenses 

Maintenance  (140  -  5%  x  $1200/unit/year) 

Taxes  (18%  of  Rental  Income) 

5%  Vacancy 

Debt  Service  (.079  8) 


Net  Cash  Flow 


$168,000 

150,000 

10,000 

485,000 

813,000 
$7,000 


*worth  about  $1  million  in  Syndication  Proceeds. 
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C.  Elderly  Midrise 


Project  Mix 
Unit 


Number 


Rent 


Yearly  Rental  Income 


Congregate 
1-Bedroom 


60 
30 


330 
380 


$237,600 
136,800 

374,400 


Total  Project  Costs 

Land  Cost 

Construction  Cost  ($45/sq.ft.  x  54,000  sq.ft.) 

Development  Fees   (22%  of  Project  Cost) 


Project  Income 

Residential  Rents 
Commercial  Rents 
Parking  Fees 


Expenses 

Maintenance  (90  -  5%  units  x  $1000/unit/year) 

Taxes  (18%  of  Rental  Income) 

5%  Vacancy 

Debt  Service  (  .0798) 


Net  Cash  Flow 


$   210,000 

2,430,000 

530,000 

3,170,000* 


$374,000 

4,600 
380,000 

$90,000 
43,000 
17,000 

230,000 

380,000 
0 


*worth  about  $500,000  in  Syndication  Proceeds. 
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Conclusion 


Fair 

Market 

Rents 


100%  Section  8 


75%  Section  8 


66-100%  Section  8 


The  housing  development  on  Tent  City  site 
can  generate  $480,000  towards  land  cost, 
$1  mil. in  syndication  proceeds,  and  $7,760 
in  cash  flow.   This  is  achieved  through  the 
following  breakdown  of  rent  levels: 


Rehab 

in  Rehab  Units 

New  Construction 

in  Townhouse s 

E 1 de rly/H an di capped 

in  Mid-Rise 


34  Units 

105  Units 

60-90  Units 


Income  Generated  Towards  Land  Cost: 

$130,000  from  Rehab  ($  3800/xjnit) 

$140,000  from  Townhouse s      ($1000/unit) 
$210,000  from  Elderly        ($2330/unit) 


Rents  are  as  follows : 


HUD  "Fair  Market" 


Efficiency   1-BR   2-BR   3-BR   Duplex 


330' 


380 


450 


570 


630 


South  End  "Market" 


340 


400 


510 


♦scaled  upward 


The  difference  between  the  income  generated 
towards  the  land  cost  and  the  asking  price 
of  the  site  suggests  that  a  substantial 
amount  will  have  to  be  written  down  in  or- 
der to  make  the  project  feasible.   In  addi- 
tion, the  rents  described  as  South  End 
"market"  rents  are  luxury  rents  by  the 
area's  standards,  and  will  be  difficult  to 
market.   If  all  units  were  subsidized 
through  Section  8,  the  land  cost  write 
down  would  be  reduced  and  the  rental  in- 
come guaranteed. 

The  syndication  proceeds  of  the  townhouse 
units  would  go  to  the  general  partner  of 
TCDC,  and  a  percentage  of  those  as  well  as 
the  syndication  proceeds  from  the  elderly 
units  (a  total  of  $1  million)  woald  go  back 
to  the  commxinity  through  their  limited  part- 
nership in  the  development.   As  a  non- 
profit organization,  CDG  would  have  a  cash 
flow  sufficient  to  maintain  a  contingency 
fund. 
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Overall,  the  financial  analysis  clearly  de- 
monstrates the  need  for  subsidized  units, 
both  to  the  community's  and  BRA's  benefit. 
A  commitment  of  at  least  75%  Section  8  units 
appears  necessary  for  the  fiscal  stability 
of  the  project. 

Clearly,  the  accessibility  or  affordability 
of  any  new  construction  or  substantially  re- 
habed  housing  in  the  South  End  is  not  at- 
tainable by  a  majority  of  area  residents 
without  firm  commitments  for  rental  subsi- 
dies.  HUD  "Fair  Market"  rent  levels  which 
are  necessary  to  cover  land  and  construc- 
tion costs  ($450  for  a  2-BR  unit)  will  not 
be  "marketable"  in  the  South  End. 


VIII.  Participation 


GomTiunity 
Strategies 


There  are  three  primary  levels  at  which  a 
community  group  can  impact  the  development 
of  a  housing  proposal  on  the  Tent  City  site: 
as  participants  in  the  organization  of  a 
responsive  community  developer,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  design  proposal,  and  in  the 
final  management  of  the  development.   Input 
of  a  community  group  at  any  one  of  these 
levels  is  highly  dependent  on  timing  and 
unity  of  the  group,  which  can  only  be 
assessed  by  the  community.   The  following 
strategies  suggest  possible  events  in  the 
development  of  the  site  where  community 
participation  will  help  ensure  an  acceptable 
proposal. 


Guidelines 


For  the  BRA  to  divest  its  holdings,  it  must 
select  a  developer  for  the  urban  renewal 
parcel.   The  commionity  could  work  towards 
some  of  the  following  actions: 

o  There  have  been  precedents  by  which  the 
South  End  community  has  used  official 
sanction  through  SEPAC  to  veto  BRA  desig- 
nated proposals  and  developers.   This 
need  not  be  repeated,  if  the  interests  of 
the  community  are  represented  from  the  be- 
ginning in  the  decision  making  process 
revolving  aroxond  the  site. 

o  The  current  BRA  closeout  process  involves 
consulting  with  the  commionity  to  estab- 
lish land-use  alternatives  for  urban  re- 
newal parcels.   In  lieu  of  land  use  alter- 
natives, the  community  must  set  up  with 
the  BRA  officially  recognized  guidelines 
that  establish  standards  set  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  developer  to  follow.   This 
would  help  ensure  the  commxanity  of  having 
continual  input  into  the  development  pro- 
cess.  The  guidelines  could  address  issues 
of  tenant  mix,  design  characteristics,  on- 
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going  monitoring  of  the  development,  man- 
agement and  maintenance  as  well  as  land- 
use. 

As  proposed  in  the  development  guidelines, 
an  interested  group  of  residents  from  the 
adjoining  neighborhoods,  voicing  a  con- 
cern in  the  future  of  their  community, 
together  with  prospective  tenants  who 
might  live  on  the  site,  should  elect  re- 
presentatives to  organize  into  a  Community 
Development  Group,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, with  the  intended  purpose  of  becom- 
ing limited  partners  with  an  established 
limited  dividend  developer,  to  form  the 
Tent  City  Development  Corporation  (TCDC) . 

As  the  IcUid  cost  write  down  is  an  inevi- 
table requirement  for  a  development  to  be 
implemented  on  the  site,  the  question  be- 
comes to  whom  and  under  what  conditions 
it  should  be  given.   If  the  guidelines  are 
established  by  the  community,  they  can  be- 
come an  effective  tool  for  a  successful 
development  and  should  therefore  be  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  between  the  BRA  and 
the  selected  developer. 

If  the  CDG  is  formed  and  is  given  the  land 
cost  write  down  as  their  share  of  equity 
in  a  housing  development,  they  can  then 
choose  their  own  developer  and  the  guide- 
lines will  continue  to  serve  as  standards 
to  be  followed  by  TCDC. 

In  either  case,  the  formulation  of  these 
guidelines  and  their  inclusion  as  an  offi- 
cial set  of  rules  into  the  development 
process  must  be  monitored  by  the  BRA  and 
SEP AC,  as  part  of  the  closeout  procedures 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  sites. 


DSSion  Pr006SS         "^^^  neighborhoods  surrounding  the  Tent  City 

site  have  all  voiced  the  desire  to  have  the 
site  developed  as  housing  with  the  charac- 
teristic image  of  existing  South  End  row- 
houses.   Since  the  groups  agree  that  the 
Tent  City  site  must  not  be  an  enclave  of 
people  with  uniform  interests  and  backgrounds 
but  rather  should  reflect  the  diversity  of 
current  neighborhoods ,  the  neighborhood  re- 
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sidents  should  establish  a  set  of  acceptable 
standards  for  a  Tent  City  development  that 
would  reflect  a  collective  discussion  of 
issues  involving  the  management  and  physical 
appearance  of  the  site. 


Participants 


Representatives  of  the  community  are  neces- 
sary participants  in  a  generative  process 
for  a  development.   The  following  should  be 
participants: 

o  Elderly  and  handicapped  as  potential  resi- 
dents, selected  by  the  South  End  Committee 
of  Elders  and  the  South  End  Association 
for  the  Handicapped. 

o  Potential  residents  of  the  rehab/coopera- 
tive housing  could  be  selected  from  the 
Frankie  O'Day  waiting  list,  since  these 
people  have  already  voiced  their  interest 
in  a  self-help  project. 

o  Representatives  from  nearby  neighborhood 
associations  should  represent  potential 
residents  of  the  new  units  and  interests  of 
the  surrounding  community.   Representatives 
should  be  from  the  following  associations: 
Cosmopolitan  Neighborhood,  Ellis  Neighbor- 
hood, St.  Botolph's  Neighborhood,  Methxanion 
Tenants,  IBA,  and  Dartmouth  Place. 


Workshops 


An  effective  method  for  organizing  community 
participation  is  in  a  workshop  format.   If 
the  workshops  are  structured  around  particu- 
lar issues  of  community  concern,  many  ideas 
can  be  generated  to  implement  plans  and  stra- 
tegies addressing  these  issues. 

Community- wide  workshops  should  be  aimed  at 
developing  guidelines  concerning  the  image 
and  uses  of  the  site.   Workshops  specific- 
ally oriented  for  the  residents  of  the  el- 
derly housing,  the  cooperative/rehab  housing 
or  the  new  townhouse  housing  should  develop 
guidelines  particular  to  their  needs. 

o  Elderly/handicapped  residents  might  be 
concerned  with  issues  about:  lifestyle  -- 
collective  arrangements  or  individual  ap- 
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artments;  support  services  —  medical, 
food,  recreation;  and  the  resident's  role 
in  management. 

o  Workshops  to  generate  guidelines  concern- 
ing the  cooperative/rehab  residents  should 
include  issues  such  as  the  structure  of 
the  cooperative  —  private  and  px±>lic 
spaces,  management,  maintenance,  ownership, 
resident  selection  —  and  programs  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation,  such 
as  self-help  construction. 

o  Representatives  from  the  neighborhood  as- 
sociations should  generate  guidelines  con- 
cerning the  grouping  and  location  of  units, 
degree  of  openness  of  the  site  to  the  rest 
of  the  community,  type  and  amount  of  park- 
ing, open  spaces,  community  services,  gar- 
den, entrances,  yards,  etc» ,  as  well  as 
maintenance  and  management. 

o  When  the  general  structure  of  the  develop- 
ment is  decided,  workshops  can  be  initiated 
with  the  future  tenants  to  work  on  their 
own  unit  layout:  given  choices  of  unit  size 
according  to  household  composition  and 
needs,  within  fixed  entrances  and  mechani- 
cal shafts,  each  tenant  can  design  its  own 
apartment,  using  mock-up  models  of  the  in- 
side of  the  iinits,  with  movable  partitions 
and  furniture.   The  designs  can  then  be 
fed  into  the  general  construction  process 
and  the  units  finished  accordingly. 


MaricigBniBn't  of  llhG     a  community  group  or  residents'  association 
«w_.j_  r«4f-^  Qi-ho         should  receive  contractual  responsibility  of 
lellu  vJ.ty  oxue         ^Q  management  and  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ject.  The  control  of  resident  selection  de- 
cisions should  also  be  allocated  to  a  repre- 
sentative community  group  since  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  residents  set  their  own  cri- 
teria to  ensure  the  quality  and  desirability 
of  the  project's  character. 

An  experienced  management  firm  may  prove 
beneficial  to  the  project.   Their  expertise 
in  accounting  and  other  skills  needed  for 
daily  operations  and  their  experience  with 
other  projects  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  project  maintains  its  value. 
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However/  a  resident  management  team  is  gen- 
erally more  efficient  in  carrying  on  tenant- 
related  administration  (including  marketing) 
by  its  commitment  to  the  community.   Sense 
of  responsibility  and  community  life  can  be 
of  a  very  high  quality. 

Sometimes  a  good  compromise  is  made  where  a 
private  management  team  is  hired  for  a  year 
or  so  with  an  on-going  training  program  and 
is  gradually  replaced  by  a  community  manage- 
ment team. 

In  either  case  the  management  is  responsible 
for  handling: 

o  marketing 

o  tenant  information/  complaints 

o  repairs/  renovations/  on-going  maintenance 

o  landscaping  maintenance 

o  rent  determinations  and  collection 

o  accounting 

o  determination  of  and  payment  of  taxes 

o  security 

o  insurance 

o  comm\inity  services/  public  amenities 


In  the  breakdown  of  the  tripart  development, 
each  section  would  be  an  independent  adminis- 
trative body  in  terms  of  financial  operations : 
the  cooperative  for  the  rehab  units,  TCDC  for 
the  townhouses,  and  CDG  for  the  elderly  units 
would  keep  their  own  accounting  books  for  the 
determination  of  rents  and  payments  of  their 
mortgages  and  taxes;  in  terms  of  general  man- 
agement, the  three  groups  would  handle  jointly 
the  tenant  selection,  the  use  of  the  inside 
street,  open  spaces  and  community  services, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  site. 
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The  presence  of  the  cooperative  could  initi- 
ate the  set  up  of  different  community  ser- 
vices intended  primarily  for  the  residents 
of  the  site,  such  as  a  supply  storage  for 
building  materials  and  appliances,  shops  for 
woodwork  and  mechanical  and  electrical  re- 
pairs, a  food  cooperative  associated  with 
the  community  garden,  etc. 

Within  the  development,  managerial  responsi- 
bilities can  also  be  broken  down  according 
to  scale  of  activities: 

o  individual  units  in  a  townhouse 

family  activities,  use  and  arrangement  of 
front  and  back  yards,  cortunon  stairways, 
hall 

o  unit  clusters 

the  mid-rise  as  a  physical  and  social 
entity,  groups  of  rowhouses,  rehab  units, 
community  spaces  for  use  at  that  scale  of 
residents,  tot  lots,  meeting  rooms,  common 
green  area,  social  programs 

o  Tent  City  site 

maintenance  and  landscaping  of  the  site, 
parking,  playgrounds,  commxanity  stores  and 
shops,  daycare  center  and  associated  tot 
lot,  garden  and  food  co-op,  etc. 

In  this  way,  participation  in  the  development 
process  and  self -management  of  the  Tent  City 
site  would  ensure  a  high  degree  of  fitness 
between  the  residents'  needs  and  their  hous- 
ing. 
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IX.   Physical 
Guidelines 


These  performance  guidelines  state  acceptable 
standards  for  a  development  on  the  Tent  City 
site.   The  guidelines  have  evolved  from  a  few 
discussions  with  members  of  the  Tent  City  Task 
Force  and  through  designing  alternative 
schemes  for  the  site.   Consequently  they  re- 
flect the  Total  Studio's  perception  of  guide- 
lines that  a  community  group  would  develop 
to  regulate  the  performance  of  critical  design 
issues. 

The  performance  guidelines  serve  two  important 
f\inctions :  to  regulate  the  character  and  form 
of  a  development  for  Tent  City  and  to  illus- 
trate a  structure  for  writing  guidelines. 

Each  performance  guideline  follows  a  consis- 
tent format : 

Title 

Performance  Guideline 

Diagrams  to  Reasons  for  the 

illustrate  guideline 


guideline 


Suggestions  to 
implement  the 
guideline . 


The  titles  are  issues  that  the  guidelines  ad- 
dress.  These  issues  are  structured  heirarchi- 
cally  so  that  guidelines  are  presented  first 
for  larger  scale  issues  about  the  relationship 
between  the  site  and  the  general  needs  of  the 
residents  in  the  area;  second,  for  issues  abox 
the  building  form  and  the  character  of  the  si1 
uses;  and  third,  for  small  scaled  issues  aboul 
the  relationship  between  dwelling  units  and 
the  site  development. 
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Physical  Context 
of  Tent  City 


The  Tent  City  site  is  presently  bordered  by 
two  streets  formerly  of  coimnercial  character, 
Columbus  and  Dartmouth  to  the  south  and  west; 
by  a  residential  street  to  the  east,  Yarmouth; 
and  by  the  Amtraik  Railway  to  the  north.   To 
the  south  of  the  site  are  residential  neigh- 
borhoods of  four  and  five  storey  red  brick 
rowhouses  with  bay  windows.   To  the  north  the 
empty  turnpike  site  forms  a  gap,  and  beyond 
it  are  the  commercial,  office  and  retail  areas 
of  Prudential   Center,  Copley  Square  Hotel, 
John  Hancock  Center,  Boylston  Street  and  the 
Back  Bay. 

In  the  near  future,  as  part  of  the  Southwest 
Corridor  plan,  the  MBTA  Orange  Line  will  be 
relocated  with  the  Amtrak  Railway  lines  and 
the  Back  Bay  Station  will  be  rebuilt  as  a 
major  train  and  subway  station.   This  revi- 
talization  includes  covering  the  railroad 
tracks  along  the  north  edge  of  the  site, 
which  is  open  to  surface  development  and  will 
provide  a  connecting  platform  between  the 
South  End,  Back  Bay,  and  the  train  station. 
A  major  hotel  and  retail  development  is  pro- 
posed for  the  air  rights  of  the  turnpike  site. 


TB^ncvr^  eiTB  ccpntiext 


These  changes,  along  with  the  pedestrian  traf 
fie  between  the  residential  neighborhoods  anc 
the  Copley  Square  area,  affect  the  intensity 
of  pedestrian  traffic  directly  around  the 
site,  and  will  accentuate  its  importance  as 
the  entrance  to  the  South  End. 
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Land    Use  Housing 


Tent  city  Site  Should  Be  Used  for  Housing  Development 


to  provide  better  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  people 
now  living  in  inadequate  places 
in  the  South  End 

to  fulfill  the  urban  renewal 
promise  of  increasing  the  number 
and  quality  of  housing  units  in 
the  South  End 

to  preserve  the  residential  char- 
acter of  the  South  End. 


The  Housing  Developmeat  Should  Be  Programmed  to  Ensure  a  Social  and 
Economic  Mix  of  Residents 


•  to  reflect  the  existing  mix  of 
the  South  End  by  avoiding  fur- 
ther stratification  of  its  pop- 
ulation by  income  and  race. 

Population  Mix  of  the  Development: 

•  The  majority  of  the  housing 
should  be  subsidized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  existing  South  End 
population. 

•  15-25%  of  the  housing  units 
should  be  allocated  for  families 
(3  and  4  bedrooms)  to  provide 
for  households  with  more  than 
two  children  which  represents  a 
large  portion  of  the  existing 
South  End  population,  without 
disrupting  the  balance  of  the 
population  on  the  site. 

•  20-30%  of  the  housing  units 
should  be  allocated  for  the 
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elderly  to  respond  to  the  great  i 
need  of  housing  for  the  elderly! 
despite  numerous  existing  units  J 
in  the  area.   The  elderly  should 
be  grouped  either  at  ground 
level  near  on-site  community 
services  or  in  a  mid-rise  struc- 
ture with  elevator  access. 
Special  services  for  elderly 
residents  should  be  provided  to 
create  a  sense  of  community  be- 
tween elderly  residents. 

•  There  should  be  a  possibility 
for  congregate  living,  i.e., 
efficiencies  or  1-bedrooms  aroun( 
shared  living/dining  and  kitchen 
spaces. 


The  Existing  Structures  on  the  Site  Should  Be  Rehabilitated 


The  existing  houses  are  structur- 
ally sound  and  should  be  rehabili- 
tated in  order: 


to  retain  and  enhance  their  arch 
tectural  character,  typical  of 
the  South  End 

to  be  visual  reminders  and  links 
with  the  similar  houses  across  j 
the  street 

to  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of 
the  development. 


Ei>c\err\Hef 
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OaiftBrcial 


Coininercial  Spaces  Should  Be  Located  on  Dartmouth  and  Coliimbus  Streets 


If  a  market  study  proves  that  com- 
mercial space  is  economically 
feasible  then  commercial  space 
should  be  provided: 

•  to  profit  from  and  encourage  the 
pedestrian  flow  along  Dartmouth 
and  Columbus  Streets 

•  to  return  economic  vitality  to 
Dartmouth  and  Columbus  by  rein- 
forcing their  commercial  charac- 
ter. 


LOCATION   Of    COfvsmKClAL. 


Commercial  Facilities  Should  Serve  the  Needs  of  the  Residents  of  the 
Site  and  in  the  Local  Neighborhood 


Types  of  commerical  spaces  could 
include : 

•  small  shops  and  retail 

•  restaurant 

•  repair  facilities 

•  small  grocery  stores 

Large  commercial  spaces  are  not 
suitable  because  of  large  floor 
area  and  parking  requirements. 
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Comnunity  Services 


Community  Services  Should  Be  Included  in  the  Development  for  the  Resident 
of  the  Site 


•  to  create  a  sense  of  commxinity 
among  residents  through  the  use 
of  shared  facilities. 


Community  Services  Should  Be  Located  Close  to  Communal  Open  Space  on 
the  Site  and  Should  Take  Advantage  of  Recreational  Facilities  on  the 
MBTA  Cover 


COMMUNITY      Se«V/C£9l 


Type  of  community  services ; 

•  day  care  center  and  playground 
for  small  children 

•  laundry 

•  indoor  playroom  and  lounge 

•  meeting  rooms  and  tenants '  admin 
istration  offices 
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Open  Spaoe 


Open  Space  Should  Be  Provided  for  Various  Activities  According  to  the 
Needs  of  Different  Residents 


Types  of  open  space: 

•  conunvmal  outdoor  space :   to 
encourage  interaction  of  resi- 
dents in  a  communally  managed 
and  used  outdoor  space 

•  semi-private  areas  to  provide 
tramsitional  zones  between 
dwelling  units  and  public  areas 

•  private  outdoor  space  for  each 
dwelling  unit. 


The  MBTA  Cover  Should  be  Developed  as  a  Major  Pedestrian  Park  and  Should 
Provide  Outdoor  Recreational  Facilities  for  the  Neighborhood 


•  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
planned  facilities  in  the  area 

•  to  provide  pedestrian  walkway 
along  the  cover  so  that  South 
End  residents  will  have  a  con- 
venient path  to  Back  Bay  Sta- 
tion and  Dartmouth  Street. 

Types  of  uses  for  the  cover: 

•  basketball  courts 

•  tennis  courts 

•  playground 

•  sitting  areas  with  tables  for 
games  or  picnicking 


M.5.T.A.  COSfBR,. 
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The  Edge  of  the  Copley  Air  Rights  Development  Should  Be  Oriented  as  Much 
as  Posssible  Toward  the  Cover 


to  increase  the  activity  on  the 
cover ^  housing  and  commercial 
imits  should  physically  front 
on  the  cover. 


O^iesiTATlON   : 


Building  Form   Density 


The  Density  of  the  Housing  on  the  Tent  City  Site  Should  Be  Similar  to 
That  of  the  South  End,  of  78  Unit/Acre  and  No  Greater  than  95  Units/Acrei 


to  construct  as  many  units  as 
possible  without  giving  up  open 
space,  provide  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  parking  spaces,  and  keep 
the  scale  of  the  adjoining 
streets 

to  maintain  this  density,  the 
number  of  lonits  on  the  site 
should  range  from  a  minimum  of 
180  to  a  maximum  of  260;  with  a 
mid- rise  structure  for  the 
elderly  units ,  the  max  imxam  be- 
comes 2  85. 
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Scale 


The  Scale  of  the  Buildings  Should  Conform  to  the  Existing  Height  and 
Proportions  of  South  End  Row  Houses 


•  to  preserve  the  existing  scale 
of  the  surroxonding  neighborhoods 

•  to  prevent  the  need  for  eleva- 
tors by  maintaining  walk-up 
units. 


Massing 


If  Mid-Rise  Is  Introduced,  the  Highest  Point  Should  Be  Located  at  the 
Corner  of  Dartmouth  and  the  MBTA  Cover,  and  It  Should  Step  Down  Towards 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Yarmouth  Street 
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•  to  relate  to  the  taller  struc- 
tures in  Copley  Square  such  as 
the  Hancock  Building 

•  to  define  a  gateway  to  the 
South  End 

•  to  provide  a  location  for  the 
elderly  housed  in  the  mid-rise 
structure  close  to  transporta- 
tion and  the  public  park 
planned  on  the  MBTA  cover. 


A  Mid-Rise  Structure  Should  Not  Exceed  80*  In  Height 


•  to  liitiit  the  number  of  floors 
in  a  building  housing  the 
elderly 

•  to  avoid  an  overwhelming  form 
on  the  site. 


Orientaticn 


Massing  and  Orientation  of  Buildings  Should  Maximize  Southern  Expos 


ure 
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to  provide  each  unit  with  as 
much  sun  per  day  as  possible 

to  profit  from  possible  solar 
energy  system. 


Enclosure 


The  Form  of  the  Buildings  Should  Be  Continuous  and  Enclose  the  Site 


•  to  continue  the  block  form  of 
the  typical  urban  housing  pat- 
tern 

•  to  give  a  sense  of  enclosure  to 
the  inside  of  the  site;  buildings 
need  not  be  physically  of  one 
block,  but  can  be  spaced  and 
linked  by  walls,  arcades,  gate- 
ways, treatment  of  surfaces. 


Comers 


The  Comers  of  the  Site  at  the  Dartmouth  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue 
and  the  Dartmouth  Street  and  the  MBTA  Cover  Intersections  Should  Be 
Recognized  as  Important  Places,  and  Should  Maximize  the  Potential 
for  Pedestrian  Activities 


^^0J^  ]  OJfC^     <Ahcv€/ 


conNBP. :  P09Si(tiLtry 
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to  maximize  the  potential  for 
special  pedestrian  activity 
points  such  as  a  bus  stop,  a 
commercial  comer,  and  seating 
areas 

to  create  visual  focal  points 
through  special  articulation  of 
corner  facades,  plazas  and  gate- 
ways. 


Building  Form 


To  oonform  to  these  guidelines,  the  buildings  en  the  site  shovild  take  one  of 
tiuEe  basic  forms  :  either  a  periphery,  inside  row,  or  cluster. 


1. 


2. 


Periphery;  the  buildings  en- 
close the  edges  of  the  site 
and  the  inside  is  left  open. 

Inside  row  of  housing;   an 
additional  row  of  houses  run 
inside  the  site,  parallel  to 
Dartmouth  St.  or  the  MBTA  cove: 


3"   Clusters   arms  extend  from 
the  edges  to  the  inside  of 
the  site  and  form  pockets  of 
open  space. 


2.IN6IDC  ROW 


2^  CLUSTER. 
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Coraroial  Outdoor  Space 


Communal  Outdoor  Spaces   Should  Be  Provided  and  Should  Have   a  Well-Define( 
Use 


VIEW.  FT3c:?M 
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•  to  increase  the  potential  for 
interaction  between  site  resi- 
dents 

•  to  encourage  a  high  degree  of 
concern,  use  and  involvement  of 
residents  in  the  management  and 
design  of  communally  shared  open 
space  and  thereby  make  the  open 
spaces  more  secure. 

Location  and  size  of  communal  out- 
door spaces : 

•  should  be  easily  accessible  from 
all  units  and  should  be  over- 
looked by  as  many  units  as  pos- 
sible 

•  should  be  an  appropriate  size 
for  its  function 

•  should  have  a  use  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  built  space  it 
is  near  (such  as  a  playground 
near  a  day  care  center). 


Communal  Outdoor  Areas  Should  Provide  Activity  Areas  for  As  Many  Site 
Residents  as  Possible 


^^^MMUHIT^  C^-ARPENe 


A  community  garden  should  be 
planned  in  an  area  not  shaded  by 
buildings.   The  garden  could  be 
managed  by  a  tenants'  group. 
The  soil  should  be  tested  for 
content  of  toxic  material  and 
any  corrective  measures  should 
be  taken.   Note:   USDA  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Services  in 
Amherst,  Mass.  provides  free 
testing  services. 
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•  Playground  for  young  children 
should  be  located  near  a  daycare 
center  or  a  grouping  of  housing 
units  for  families. 

•  Seating  areas  should  occur  along  j 
the  walkways  around  the  communal 
outdoor  spaces.   These  areas  pro- 
vide space  for  reading,  playing 
games,  watching  other  activities, 
and  talking.   Seating  areas  would 
include  tables ,  benches  and 
planted  areas  to  provide  a  variet 
of  sun  and  shade  conditions. 


Pedestrian  Access 


Sidewalks  Along  Vehicular  Streets  cind  the  MBTh   Cover  Should  Be 
Considered  as  the  Major  Walkways  for  Pedestrians  around  the  Site  and 
Should  Be  Designed  to  Maintain  a  High  Level  of  Activity  in  Public 
Areas 


Occasional  seating  areas  should 
be  provided  on  the  sidewalk  to 
allow  people  to  meet,  wait  for 
one  another,  or  watch  street 
activities.   Seating  areas  are 
especially  inportant  along  the 
walkway  on  the  MBTA  cover  since 
the  recreational  facilities  on 
the  cover  will  draw  many  people 
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Curb  cuts  or  ramps  should  be 
provided  where  level  changes  in 
the  walkway  occur  so  that  handi- 
capped people  are  not  hampered. 


e>u^  eTop 


A  public  bus  stop  should  be  lo- 
cated near  the  intersection  of 
the  MBTA  cover  and  Dartmouth 
Street  to  service  residents  of 
the  site  and  users  of  the  re- 
creation facilities  on  the  MBTA 
cover. 


Tf^N5P^TA.Tl<^ 


Walkways  on  the  Site  Should  Connect  the  Yards  and  Entryways  of  the 
Dwelling  Units  with  the  Community  Service  Spaces  and  Communal 
Outdoor  Spaces 


The  walkway  may  follow  the  on- 
site  vehicular  street  but  must 
be  directly  accessible  from  each 
dwelling  unit. 

Activity  areas  should  be  located 
along  the  walkway. 
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Types  of  activity  areas: 

•  passive  recreation  such  as  chess 
boards 

•  seating  areas  to  watch  children 
near  a  playground 


eU/?V£/LLAWCe  OP  CMLDRtKi: 


Gateways  Should  Be  Provided  Through  the  Buildings  to  Connect  the  Walkway 
with  the  Sidewalks 


to  provide  a  pedestrian  route 
for  site  residents  through  the 
site  to  Back  Bay  Station,  the 
MBTA  cover,  and  the  neighboring 
blocks 


seating  areas  should  occur  near 
the  entry  points  of  the  gateway 
since  the  intersection  of  the 
gateway  path  and  the  walkways 
and  sidewalks  would  be  a  conven- 
ient place  for  people  to  wait 
for  and  meet  one  another 

gateways  should  be  positioned  so 
that  there  is  no  direct  visual 
connection  through  the  site  . 
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Vehicular  Access 


streets  on  the  Site  Should  Be  Lindted  to  Service  for  the  Housing  Units: 
Traffic  Should  Be  Restricted  to  Delivery  and  Emergency  Vehicles  and 
Resident  Parking 


to  avoid  excessive  crossings  be- 
tween pedestrians  and  cars 


The  access  points  must  be  planne 
so  that  the  site  traffic  will  no 
conflict  with  city  traffic  at 
street  intersections,  particular 
Dartmouth  Street  and  Columbus 
Avenue. 

The  street  could  take  one  of  the 
following  routes : 

1.   One  access  point  on  Dartmout 
Street/  one  on  Yarmouth  Stre 

a.  to  provide  a  long  service 
street  which  would  allow 
a  large  proportion  of  on- 
street  parking  and  direct 
street  to  xinit  service 


2o 


b.  to  concentrate  the  traffi 
at  the  north  end  of  the 
site  and  leave  the  south 
end  of  the  site  more  en- 
closed and  private. 

Access  points  on  Yarmouth 
Street  only,  so  that  the 
street  is  clearly  exclusive! 
for  the  site. 
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On-site  streets  should  promote 
slow-speed  traffic  by  restrict- 
ing the  width,  curving  the  route, 
or  changing  the  paving  surface  of 
the  street 

through  traffic  should  be  discour- 
aged from  entering  off  of  Dart- 
mouth Street,  either  by  marking 
the  access  points  as  belonging  to 
the  block  by        a  narrow  en- 
trance point  or  by  building  over 
the  access  point,  or  routing 
traffic  so  that  site  traffic  only 
exits  onto  Dartmouth. 


3.   No  through  streets  may  be 

used  to  further  increase  the 
private  nature  of  the  block 
interior. 


oi-v\al  roa^ 
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Parking 


The  Number  of  Parking  Spaces  Should  Correspond  to  0.5  Parking  Spaces 
Per  Dwelling  Unit,  and  Should  Be  for  Residents  Only 


Although  the  city  zoning  laws 
require  .7  cars  per  dwelling 
unit,  there  are  legitimate  rea- 
sons why  this  ratio  should  be 
reduced:   the  existing  car  to 
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dwelling  unit  ratio  in  the  South 
End  is  .3,  the  future  Back  Bay 
Station  will  serve  as  a  major 
public  transportation  terminal, 
and  existing  lots  serve  commuter 
parking  rather  than  resident 
parking. 

Units  for  the  elderly  do  not  re- 
quire parking  although  visitor 
spaces  should  be  provided. 


The  Parking  Configuration  Must  Avoid  the  Image  of  a  Parking  "Lot"  and 
Should  Not  Require  Paving  or  Excavating  More  than  60%  of  the  Open  Space 
on  the  Site  (Excluding  Private  Yards) 


•  so  that  the  remaining  open  space 
may  be  used  for  activities  that 
require  earth  (such  as  extensive 
plantings  and  gardens). 
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•  Oiv-ground  parking  should  be  clus- 
tered as  much  as  possible  along 
an  inside  street  and/or  in  clus- 
ters, arranged  so  as  to  leave  the 
public  green  space  as  a  continu- 
ous area  and  not  piecemeal  strip; 
of  land. 
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•  Structured  parking,  because  of 
the  high  cost,  should  be  used 
only  with  the  medium  and  higher 
site  densities  suggested. 

•  Structured  parking  must  be  well- 
lit  and  secure. 
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Hierarchy  of  Zones 


The  Existing  Housing  in  the  South  End  Forms  a  Pattern  of  Clearly 
Delineated  Spatial  Zones  Which  Should  Be  Continued  Through  a  New 
Housing  Development 


r — 1  s-A->i  h-^ — \ 
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Public  streets  and  sidewalks  act 
as  a  neighborhood  focus  and  in- 
terchange for  area  residents  at 
commercial  shops,  social  areas, 
parking  and  other  service  uses. 

Semi-private  areas  serve  as  a 
transitional  area  between  a  dwel- 
ling unit  and  the  public  street. 

Dwelling  units  and  private  out- 
door spaces  are  areas  under  the 
most  control  by  the  resident. 

When  dwelling  units  are  bordered 
by  a  public  street  and  a  site 
street,  those  units  should  have 
"front-door"  access  from  both 
streets . 
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Dwelling  and 
Semi-Private  Space 


Dwelling  Units  Should  Have  Direct  Visual  and  Physical  Access  to  Coirimunal 
Outdoor  Spaces 


•  to  encourage  a  high  level  of 
concern  for  coinmunally  owned 
land 

•  to  encourage  use  of  communal 
areas . 


Parking  Should  Be  Visually  Observable  from  the  Dwelling  Units 


•  to  allow  a  security  system  of 
observation. 

•  Parking  should  either  be  lo- 
cated as  close  as  possible  to 
each  unit  or  in  small  clusters 
that  are  easily  visible  from 
the  units. 


Residential  and  Commercial  Entrances  Should  be  Differentiated  at 
the  Ground  Floor  on  the  Public  Streets  by  a  Level  Change,  and 
Residential  Units  Should  Have  an  Easily  Accessible  Alternative 
Entrance. 


to  clearly  distinguish  residen- 
tial units  from  commercial 
space. 
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Entrances  to  Elderly  Mid-Rise  Should  Have  One  Point  of  Controlled 
Access  to  the  Dwelling  Units  Near  the  MBTA  Cover  and  Dartmouth  Street 
with  Adjacent  Car  Access  for  Pick-Up  and  Drop-Off  of  Elderly 


p\jJo^   ^JCrZ^Z'fc 


The  lobby  at  the  Dartmouth 
Street  side  should  form  a  visual 
and  sound  buffer  from  the  heavy 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  traf- 
fic on  Dartmouth  Street  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  sitting  areas 
and  activities  in  the  entrance c 


Entrance  lobbies  should  have  a 
high  degree  of  visual  access  to 
the  streets  and  pedestrian  walk- 
ways to  facilitate  interaction 
of  the  elderly  residents  with 
the  community. 


BlOeKV^    ^BP-'^iOB'       h^^j^ru^  ^ttcrC 


A  Small  Outdoor  Space  (a  Front  Yard)  Should  Be  Located  in  Front  of 
the  Entrances  to  the  Units  and  Should  Be  Under  the  Control  of  the 
Residents  Who  Share  the  Entrance 


•  to  form  a  transition  area  be- 
tween the  public  area  and  the 
private  dwelling  units 

•  to  encourage  an  individual  iden- 
tification at  each  unit  (this 
could  include  planting,  painting, 
decoration,  individual  enclos- 
sures  and  fences). 

•  Fences  and  barriers  should  main- 
tain visual  connection  to  the 
pedestrian  public  street. 


6MAU.  "fT^Kt  YA.li?J^  ^P€^ 
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Dwelling  and 
Private  Open  Space 


A  Majority  of  Family  Units  Should  be  Located  at  Ground  Level 


to  allow  families  with  childrei 
to  have  their  private  outdoor 
space  on  the  grounds. 


WITH  PRlVAO't  YARPS? 


When  above  ground  level,  famil 
units  should  have  large  private 
terraces  to  allow  for  expansio: 
of  the  unit  into  the  outdoors, 
and  to  provide  an  enclosed  pla; 
area  for  small  children. 


1i^'^V!yil4iH(^llJfi=lMli^llMHi 


FAMILY    UMlTe  WITH 
Pl^lVATe    T552RA^B'$' 
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Split  level  entrances  reinforce  S 
a  basic  South  End  pattern  which 
allows  a  maximum  number  of  units 
to  have  private  or  individual 
entrances  to  this  front  yard. 


Every  Dwelling  Unit  Should  Have  a  Private  Open  Space  Contiguous  with  It 


to  provide  all  residents  with  an 
outdoor  "room"  to  their  unit; 
this  outdoor  space  should  be 
large  enough  to  contain  garden- 
ing and  outside  activities  as 
well  as  accommodate  possible 
built  additions  or  decks  to  the 
units. 
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Dwelling  Unit 


The  Interior  Arrangement  of  the  Units  Should  Be  Organized  to  Take 
Advantage  of  Visual  and  Physical  Relationships  with  the  Outdoor  Areas 


in  order  to  achieve  this,  the 
"formal"  public  areas  could  be 
associated  with  the  front  en- 
trance of  the  unit  and  more 
family-oriented  areas  could  be 
associated  with  the  private 
outdoor  areas. 


The  Construction  System  of  the  Units  Should  Facilitate  On-Going  Change 
and  Modification  by  the  Residents  ^^ 


•  Rooms  or  decks  should  be  allowed 
to  be  added  over  time  by  the 
residents. 


Facade  Details 


Articulation  of  Facades  of  the  New  Buildings  Should  Adapt  As  Much  As 
Possible  to  the  Existing  Image  of  the  South  End 


•  to  integrate  new  buildings  into 
the  existing  fabric 
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Building  facades  facing  the 
existing  streets  should  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  the  row 
house  by  maintaining  a  continu- 
ous  facade,  broken  only  when 
necessary  for  car  or  pedestrian 
access  to  the  interior  of  the 
site. 


Entrances  to  the  units  as  well 
as  the  building  module  should 
be  articulated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible so  that  individual  units 
can  be  identified. 
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Energy 


The  physical  potential  of  the  Tent 
City  site  as  well  as  the  national 
concern  with  energy  policy  suggest 
a  careful  consideration  of  possible 
integration  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy  and  new  means  of  energy 
conservation. 


The  Federal  government  will  fund 
demonstration  projects  —  through 
HUD/ERDA  "Cycle"  grants  —  up  to 
the  difference  between  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  with  solar 
energy  equipment  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  using  only  con- 
ventional methods  and  equipment. 

HUD/ERDA  "Cycle"  grants  also  in- 
clude a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
design  of  the  solar  system  (the 
amount  is  greater  in  case  of  pas- 
sive systems) . 

All  privately  owned  multifamily 
projects  having  their  conventional 
energy  source  master  metered  will 
have  government  funding  limited  to 
60%  of  that  difference  \anless  an 
acceptable  method  whereby  the 
savings  in  energy  cost  are  passed 
on -.to  the  tenants  is  provided. 

The  criteria  on  which  HUD/ERDA  are 
allocating  the  grants  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)   For  the  development: 

1.  Should  have  definite  size 

2.  Should  have  a  committed 
developer 

3.  Should  have  financing 

4.  Should  have  complete  de- 
sign portfolio  (including 
the  energy  package) 
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(B)   For  the  solar  system: 

1.  Should  be  compatible  with 
climate  in  specific  loca- 
tions 

2.  Should  have  all  components 
(collector,  storage,  heat 
exchanger,  back-up  system) 
developed  and  sized 

3.  Should  provide  for  inte- 
gration with  conventional 
systems 

4 .  The  components  should  have 
quality  guarantee. 

5 .  The  cost  per  BTU  should  be 
within  reasonable  limits. 


(1)  Tent  City  site  orientation 
varies  on  the  perimeter  as 
follows : 

♦Dartmouth:  15°  off  S  (SW-NE) 
*Columbus:  45°  off  S  (SE-NW) 
♦Yarmouth:  45°  off  S  (SW-NE) 
*MBTA  Cover:  75-55°  off  S 
(SE-NW) 

This  orientation  between  15°  and 
75°  off  true  south  yields  a  solar 
heating  capacity  of  35%  to  55%  of 
the  total  heat  load  of  the  units. 
The  remaining  65%  to  45%  heating 
capacity  has  to  be  provided  by  a 
back-up  system. 

(2)  The  site  is  not  shaded  at  any 
time  of  the  day  by  any  of  the 
surrounding  tall  buildings. 
In  that  respect,  the  future 
development  of  the  Copley 
Square  Air  Rights  will  not 
influence  at  all  the  insola- 
tion on  Tent  City. 

(3)  Tne  proximity  to  a  large- 
scale  development  offers  the 
opportiinity  of  shared  use  of 
a  major  power  plant. 
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A  "passive"  (direct  gain)  approach 
should  be  considered  for  space 
heating  and  cooling. 

An  "active"  (solar  collector)  sys- 
tem should  be  considered  for  do- 
mestic hot  water  supply. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  direct 
solar  heat  gains  and  minimize 
heat  losses,  the  following  guide- 
lines have  been  defined: 

(1)  Building  layout  should  be  con- 
trolled to  minimize  (avoid) 
shading  of  adjacent  buildings, 
at  all  times  of  day. 

(2)  A  "rowhouse"  type  structure 
should  be  considered  for  min- 
imizing the  weather  wall  sur- 
face and  thus  heat  losses  (a 
length/width  ratio  of  .5  is 
recommended) . 

(3)  True  south  exposure  should  be 
maximized  —  possibly  by  cre- 
ating large  south-facing  bay 
windows. 


Losecs 


(4)   South  wall  glazing  should  be 
maximized.   Glazing  should  be 
vertical  for  maximum  winter 
gain/maximum  summer  deflec- 
tion.  (The  new  "heat  mirror" 
surface  could  be  used  on  all 
window  surfaces  to  reduce 
heat  losses.   Cost  of  the 
"heat  mirror"  is  $l/sq.ft.) 


(5)   Minimize  west  exposure  and 
west  wall  glazing. 
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(6)  Solar  collectors  should  be 
used  on  the  roof,  for  the 
domestic  hot  water  —  at  50 
sq«ft,  collector  area  per 
dwelling  unit,  assuming  a 
family  of  four.   The  hot  wa- 
ter storage  system  should  be 
kept  within  the  unit  to  mini- 
mize heat  losses  (size  of 
tank  suitable  to  interior 
space  5'  high,  2'  diameter). 
The  cost  of  the  installed  sys- 
tem is  $15-18/sq.ft.  of  col- 
lector area. 

(7)  The  structural  system  used  for 
the  units  should  provide 
enough  insulation  and  internal 
thermomass. 
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X.   Scheines 


Scheme  1 


This  site  alternative  uses  a  4  and  5  level 
walk-up  rowhouse  housing  type.   Split  level 
entrances  are  used  on  the  ground  floor  to 
achieve  the  5  level  height. 

Housing  surrounds  the  periphery  of  the  site 
so  that  maximum  space  remains  on  the  inter- 
ior of  the  block  for  open  parking  and  a 
shared  outdoor  space.   However,  the  number 
of  units  that  are  possible  has  lowered  the 
density  to  190  units. 


The  existing  exterior  streets  and  sidewalks 
remain  as  the  primary  public  access  around 
the  project.   This  is  reinforced  by  locating 
some  commercial  spaces  along  the  Dartmouth/ 
Columbus  edges.   The  private  nature  of  the 
site  interior  is  reinforced  by  the  enclosure 
of  the  housing  at  the  periphery  and  by  buil- 
ding over  vehicular  access  roads. 
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Building    Section 
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I     Unit  Plan 
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Unit  Plan 
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ScherTE  2 


A  larger  vehicular  through  street,  as  well  as 
an  additional  row  of  housing  will  open  the 
interior  of  the  site,  and  make  it  generally 
more  accessible  to  the  public.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  units  has  been  increased  to  260, 
including  90  mid-rise  elderly  units  at  the 
northern  corner  of  the  site. 


Because  of  the  increased  density,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  site  open  space  must 
be  used  for  parking. 


Again,  the  primary  public  access  around  the 
site  is  along  the  existing  streets  with  com- 
mercial areas  along  the  Dartmo ugh/Co Ivunb us 
edges. 


If  a  community  structure  is  to  be  built,  its 
location  could  be  along  the  track  cover  edge 
so  that  this  space  could  be  utilized  for  its 
outdoor  facilities. 
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Building  Section 
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Scheitie  2 
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Unit  Plan 
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Scheme  3 


The  focus  of  this  site  alternative  has  been 
to  establish  a  major  pedestrian  walkway 
parallel  to  the  Dartmouth  Street  edge;  on 
the  ground  level  of  the  pedestrian  street, 
commercial  spaces  could  be  located  on  the 
Dartmouth  side  and  community  services  to- 
wards the  inside  of  the  site;  the  use  of 
these  spaces  as  well  as  the  location  on  that 
street  of  the  entrances  to  the  units  will 
provide  a  continuous  flow  of  activity  and 
reinforce  the  nature  of  this  walkway  as  a 
link  from  the  South  End  to  the  MBTA  cover 
and  Copley  Square  area. 


The  open  space  is  achieved  by  locating  struc- 
tured parking  below  the  housing  and  public 
arcade.   This  allows  a  large  open  space  in 
the  interior  of  the  site  to  remain  as  a  pri- 
vate area  for  the  development  residents. 
However,  the  increased  cost  of  the  be low- 
grade  parking  would  necessitate  a  larger 
land  subsidy  by  the  BRA. 
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MBTA  Cover 


The  treatment  of  the  MBTA  cover  will  rein- 
force its  function  as  a  link  corridor  be- 
tween the  South  End  and  the  Copley  Square 
area.   Recreational  uses  such  as  tennis 
courts,  playground  equipment  and  bicycle 
paths  are  proposed  with  a  carefully  land- 
scaped setting  along  with  seating  areas  and 
sidewalks.   Entrances  to  the  Tent  City 
houses  along  that  edge  will  face  the  cover, 
as  well  as  the  housing  on  the  Copley  Air 
Rights  development. 
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MBTA  Cover 
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i^pendix  I: 
Financing  Pixjoess 


Development  Stage     when  a  developer  decides  to  look  at  the  po- 
tential of  a  project,  he  must  invest  staff 
resources  and  time  to  analyze  the  feasibility 
of  the  project.   Before  proceeding ,  a  de- 
veloper needs  to  know: 

*  what  financing  is  available 

*  what  equity  must  be  advanced  to  obtain 
the  financing 

*  what  insurance  there  is  against  risk  of 
the  project  not  coming  to  completion 

*  how  an  option  on  the  land  can  be  obtained 

*  which  subsidies  are  applicable. 

This  requires  initial  expenditures  of  front 
money,  before  any  income  can  be  guaranteed 
from  the  development. 

Once  a  decision  is  made  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  project  and  preliminary  studies  are 
produced,  the  developer  seeks  to  secure  loan 
money  from  financial  institutions,  who  will 
ask  him  to  provide  a  project  proposal  in- 
cluding: 

*  a  statement  of  the  developer's  financial 
holdings  and  development  record 

*  a  description  of  the  site  and  the  proposed 
development 

*  a  market  study  showing  that  the  project 
will  make  a  profit. 


Loan  Money  Granted    support  from  financial  institutions  is 

granted  under  numerous  conditions  and  regu- 
lations, which  vary  from  one  lending  agency 
to  another  and  require  the  developer  to 
consult  with  them  throughout  the  project's 
development. 
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The  loan  money  comes  in  two  stages : 

*  construction  loan:  for  use  before  and 
during  construction  (9-1/2%  interest  rate 
for  1-3  years) 

*  permanent  financing:  a  long-term  mortgage 
which  is  paid  off  monthly,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  loan^  out  of  the  rental  income 
of  the  project  (up  to  100%  of  project 
costs,  at  7-1/2%  to  9-1/2%  interest  rate 
for  up  to  40  years  term  on  multi family 
projects) 


Equity 


Insurance 


Equity  is  secured  by  the  developer  to  the 
amovmt  of  money  not  covered  by  the  mortgage 
loan,  as  a  form  of  downpayment.   Depending 
on  the  mortgage's  percentage  of  the  project 
cost  and  if  a  loan  is  granted  against  the 
land,  it  may  range  from  1%  to  10%. 

Insurance  needs  to  be  purchased  by  the  de- 
veloper to  guarantee  the  project's  liability 
to  the  financing  institution.   Some  do  not 
require  it  (MHFA) .   (Up  to  100%  of  the  mort- 
gage can  be  insured. ) 


Design  Stage 


Before  and  while  the  project  is  guaranteed 
financing,  the  developer  puts  together  a  de- 
velopment team,  composed  of  architects, 
structural  and  mechanical  engineers,  (in- 
terior designers,  landscape  architects,  etc. 
to  develop  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  buildings  and  coordinate  general  design. 
Legal  services  are  also  required  to  secure 
the  contracts.   (Professional  fees  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  project  cost.) 

Consultation  is  made  at  this  stage  with  com- 
munity groups  and  government  agencies  for 
decisions  on  tenant  selection  and  project 
management. 


Oanstructicn  Stage 


When  the  planning  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
the  developer  contracts  the  construction 
work  himself  or  hires  a  general  contractor 
to  coordinate  the  building  teams.   A  time 
schedule  is  planned  for  the  delivery  of  the 
buildings  which  determines  the  term  of  the 
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construction  loan  (usually  two  years  for 
this  scale  of  project) .   Any  delay  in  the 
construction  period  represents  a  loss  to 
the  developer  which  is  carried  over  into 
the  permanent  financing  negotiations. 


Project  Goitpletion 


At  the  last  stages  of  construction,  adver- 
tisements are  made  for  tenants  and  units 
are  "promised"  upon  completion.   In  the  case 
of  subsidized  units,  local  government  agen- 
cies have  norms  for  priorities  in  the  tenant 
selection.   As  soon  as  the  units  are  com- 
pleted, tenants  begin  moving  in  and  the 
rental  income  begins  paying  off  the  loan 
money.   Usually  a  project  takes  1  or  2 
years  before  it  is  fully  rented. 


Syndication  RL^ts 


Equity:   Individuals  can  buy  shares  into  the 
project  by  contributing  to  its  equity. 
They  then  form  (syndicate  into)  limited 
partnership  with  the  developer  and  re- 
ceive an  annual  income  from  the  returns 
on  the  project. 

Tax  benefits:  Shares  of  the  project  can  also 
be  sold  to  individuals  on  the  basis  that 
its  operating  expenses 

*  depreciation  (2-1/2%/year  of  project 
cost  if  straight  line) 

*  interest  part  of  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments (from  98%  the  first  year  gra- 
dually decreasing  to  end  of  term) 

*  maintenance  expenditures  ($900/unit/ 
year) 

can  be  deducted  from  taxable  income. 
For  high  income  brackets,  these  de- 
creases in  tax  payments  represent  a 
gain  which  sets  the  value  of  the  shares. 
Tax  benefits  are  direct  sales  at  the 
beginning  of  the  development  which  are 
collected  and  reinvested  into  the  pro- 
ject equity. 

Limited  partners  can  buy  different  propor- 
tions of  equity  and  tax  benefits. 
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In  order  to  have  lower  rents  the 
total  development  costs  must  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.   This 
can  be  done  in  either  of  the 
following  ways : 

(1)  lower  total  operating  expenses 

(2)  negotiate  a  lower  interest 
rate 

(3)  build  less  large  units,  e.g., 
3-  or  4-BR  and  build  more 
small  units,  e.g.,  efficien- 
cies or  1-BR. 


The  increase  of  construction  rate 
proportionally  increases  the  total 
development  costs. 

For  example,  a  14%  increase  of 
construction  rate  will  put  the 
total  project  costs  higher  by 
the  same  14%. 


ConsTtucTion  Rdle- 


The  construction  rate  inversely 
affects  the  cash  flow.   If  the 
rate  increases  $5/sq.ft.  (say 
from  $35  to  $40/sq.ft.),  the  cash 
flow  decreases  esqjonentially  by 
40%  to  50%. 
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ot^rdpa  expene^ie? 


To  increase  the  cash  flow,  several 
variables  can  be  manipulated. 
Lower  the  number  of  large  units, 
the  construction  rate ,  the  inter- 
est rate,  the  land  cost  and  space 
rented  out  at  low  cost  (e.g.,  com- 
mercial at  $5/year) . 

Increase  the  number  of  small  units, 
surface  parking  space,  or  increase 
the  rents . 


(1)   The  total  operating  expenses 
limits  cash  flow. 


1 


(2)   If  interest  rate  is  lowered 
from,  say,  8%  to  7-1/2%,  the  cash 
flow  increases  from  10%  to  15%. 

The  chart  shows  how  a  lower  inter- 
est rate  increases  the  cash  flow 
by  reducing  the  debt  service. 


my^t^iac^Cj 


(3)   The  income  in  terms  of 
$/sq.ft.  is  highest  for  small 
units. 


The  chart  shows  the  various  types 
of  residential  units  and  their  im- 
pact on  rental  income.   Efficien- 
cies have  the  highest  income  ratio 
of  $/sq.ft.;  4-BR  units  have  the 
least. 
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Section  202 

Direct:  Loans  for 

Elderly 

and  Handicapped 


HUD  makes  long  term  loans  to  eligible  pri- 
vate, non-profit  sponsors  to  finance  rental 
or  cooperative  housing  facilities  for  el- 
derly or  handicapped  persons,  at  interest 
rates  based  on  federal  obligations  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  mortgages  up 
to  $50  million.   Section  8  allocations  are 
earmarked  for  units  constructed  under  the 
202  program  with  a  special  set  aside. 


Section  207 
^^iLtifamily  Rental 
Housing  MDrgage 
Insurance 


The  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  in- 
sures mortgages  made  by  private  lending  in- 
stitutions to  finance  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  multifamily  housing  of  over 
8  dwelling  units  to  be  rented  at  "reasonable" 
eents  and  able  to  accommodate  some  families. 


Section  213 

Cooperative 

Housing 

Mortgage  Insurance 


FHA  insures  mortgages  made  by  private  lend- 
ing institutions  on  co-op  housing  projects 
of  more  than  5  units  to  be  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  non-profit  housing  corporations. 
Loans  may  finance  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, repairs,  conversions  or  re-sales  of 
co-ops. 


Section  221(d)  3  &  4 
Mortgage  Insurance 


HUD  insures  mortgages  relying  on  the  private 
market  or  state  housing  finance  agencies  to 
provide  the  investment  capital  for  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation.   Non-=profit  devel- 
opers qualify  for  mortgage  insurance  for 
100%  of  the  project  value  under  the  221(d) 3 
program.   Profit-motivated  developers  qualify 
for  mortgage  insurance  for  90%  of  the  project 
value  under  the  221(d) 4  program. 


Section  231 
Mortgage  Insurance 


HUD  provides  mortgage   insurance    for  projects 
vjp  to  $50  million,   for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped. 


Section  312 

Rehabilitation 

Loans 


HUD   issues   direct  Federal   loans   to   finance 
rehabilitation   in   urban   renewal   of   code   en- 
forcement  areas   certified  by   local   govern- 
ment so   units   can  be  brought   up  to  housing 
standards.      Loans   may  not  exceed   $27,900 
(1978) . 
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Appendix  II: 
Federal  Programs 
and  Cooperati'v^s 


HUD  makes  up  the  difference  between  what  a 
lower^^xncome  household  can  afford  and  the 
"fair"  market  rent  for  an  adequate  housing 
unit.   No  eligible  tenant  may  pay  more  than 
25%  of  adjusted  income  toward  rent  as  legis- 
lated by  the  Brooke  Amendment.   In  Boston, 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  the  Massachu- 
setts Housing  Finance  Agency,  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Area  Office  of  HUD  all  allocate  Section 
8  units  to  proposals  submitted  by  developers 
(limited  dividend  or  non-profit) . 


Section  8 
ICMer  InoortB 
Rental  Assistance 


This  program  is  now  under  Congressional  re- 
view because  of  its  high  costs  —  estimated 
at  $5000  a  unit  each  year  or  $150,000  for 
the  life  of  the  unit.   The  Section  8  program 
has  been  a  major  focus  of  housing  subsidy 
since  the  housing  moratorixom  in  19  73.   In 
Boston,  these  limited  rental  assistance  sub- 
sidies have  been  targeted  for  rehab  and 
elderly  units  only.   Competition  for  these 
units  is  severe.   Existing  221(d) 3  projects 
that  have  been  xonable  to  meet  the  inflated 
appreciation  and  maintenance  expenses  have 
been  forced  to  foreclose;  they  will  be  a 
high  priority  target  for  Section  8  alloca- 
tions.  This  potentially  includes  many 
housing  projects  in  the  South  End. 

hud's  current  policy  is  to  avoid  the  addi- 
tion of  subsidized  units  into  areas  having 
a  "high  proportion"  of  existing  subsidies 
such  as  those  areas  targeted  in  the  Boston 
Plan.  Although  IBA  has  received  a  Section 
8  allocation  this  year,  it  remains  an  ex- 
ception . 
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Subsidized 
Cooperative 

(X>Tiership 


The  Mass  Housing  Finance  Agency  is  becoming 
more  interested  in  cooperative  multifamily 
projects.   They  have  financed  two  cooper  ac- 
tives and  are  in  the  process  of  funding  a 
few  more  pending  the  approval  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  will  be  built.   All 
of  these  cooperatives  are  part  of  an  effort 
by  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  to  provide 
ownership  opportunities  for  lower  income 
families.   The  church  is  providing  the  land 
as  equity  and  subsidy  for  the  project.   In 
addition,  MHFA  is  providing  low  interest 
loans  for  construction  and  permanent  finan- 
cing.  Section  8  money  is  being  used  to  s\ib- 
sidize  co-op  members  in  this  way  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.   HUD  and  BRA  are  also 
interested  in  developing  more  cooperative 
housing  units.   Although  there  are  legal 
complexities  to  cooperatives  that  must  be 
unraveled  their  future  as  a  housing  program 
looks  promising^ 


The  financing  and  development  of  a  coopera- 
tive is  not  much  different  from  a  multi- 
family  rental  development.   The  main  differ- 
ence is  that  a  non-profit  corporation  gains 
title  of  the  project  and  therefore  tax  syn- 
dication rights  cannot  be  sold  by  the  de- 
veloper for  profit o   Instead  these  tax  bene- 
fits are  transferred  to  the  individual  ten- 
ants and  they  receive  income  tax  deductions. 

The  management  of  a  cooperative  is  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  a  rental  project  and  any 
corporation  interested  in  becoming  a  cooper- 
ative might  involve  management  consultants 
at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible  to  ensure 
that  the  project  is  developed,  financed  and 
operated  in  a  sound  manner , conducive  to  the 
solvency  of  the  project.   One  management 
firm,  the  Cornu  Corporation  of  Boston,  is 
managing  two  cooperatives  and  is  scheduled 
to  manage  a  few  more  in  the  coming  years. 
They  have  been  involved  in  the  development 
of  new  cooperatives  from  the  design  stages 
through  construction  and  then  have  taken 
over  the  management  upon  completion.   They 
could  be  used  to  train  staff  to  run  the 
cooperative  after  the  initial  contract. 

To  form  a  cooperative  a  developer  must  turn 
over  title  of  the  development  to  a  coopera- 
tive corporation.   This  corporation  has  a 
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set  of  legal  guidelines  specifying  how  the 
membership  of  the  co-op  shall  be  determined 
and  gives  these  members  collective  reponsi- 
bility  to  own  and  manage  the  project.   Mem- 
bers have  a  vote  in  the  decision  making  pro- 
cess of  the  cooperative,  usually  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  type  of  unit  in  which 
they  reside.   An  elected  board  officially 
acts  as  the  legal  voice  of  the  cooperative 
making  many  decisions  on  maintenance,  reno- 
vation or  transfer  of  units  from  a  member 
wishing  to  leave  to  a  new  member,  and  on 
the  operation  of  the  building. 

A  cooperative  holds  the  mortgage  of  the 
property  collectively  and  each  member  pays 
a  share  of  this  mortgage  in  a  monthly  pay- 
ment.  In  addition  each  co-op  member  re- 
ceives tax  benefits  from  ownership  of  this 
share  in  proportion  to  deductible  expendi- 
tures according  to  Federal  income  tax  rules. 
The  management  of  the  cooperative  determines 
how  much  a  month  a  shareholder  is  paying  for 
the  cooperative  unit  and  what  proportion  of 
that  is  deductible  from  their  yearly  income. 

In  contrast  to  rental  units  the  co-op  member 
is  able  to  receive  a  tax  benefit  from  his 
montly  expenditures.   This  along  with  Section 
8  rental  subsidies  will  potentially  lower 
housing  payments  beyond  those  available  with 
traditional  rent  subsidies. 

In  many  cooperatives  members  sign  a  "lease" 
agreement  for  a  small  number  of  years,  usually 
three,  so  that  if  the  co-op  feels  that  a  mem- 
ber has  not  been  meeting  his  co-op  responsi- 
bilities this  "lease"  can  be  closed  upon  de- 
termination.  If  a  member  wishes  to  sell  out 
his  share  of  the  co-op,  the  share  is  sold  in 
terms  of  the  member's  equity  payments  into 
the  project.   The  longer  the  member  has  been 
living  in  the  co-op,  the  more  equity  has  been 
contributed  into  the  project.   The  new  member 
wishing  to  purchase  the  unit  must  buy  the 
equity  invested  in  the  project  for  a  price 
the  co-op  and  the  member  agree  will  be 
affordable  to  each  of  them. 
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